














“COHE most beautiful automobile 
of all time.” Such is the glowing 
tribute of millions of motorists 
to Buick for 1928. Not only does 
this brilliant new Buick with its 
smart, low-swung Bodies by 
Fisher eclipse all previous stand- 
ards, but it ushers in an entirely 
new mode, as superior to fashions 
of the past as modern home 
decoration is to the ornate 
styles of the eighties—a mode of 
tasteful magnificence, worthy in 
every way of Buick leadership. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 
NEW YORK BRANCHES: Broadway at ssth St., Broadway at 230th St. 
BROOKLYN BRANCHES: Flatbush at 8th Ave., Atlantic at Grand Ave. 
NEWARK BRANCH: 497 Broad St. 
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All 
the encores 
you wish 


;_— the Orthophonic 
Victrolaand the marvelous new 
Orthophonic Victor Records, 
recorded by microphone, you 
can hear the delightful soprano 
of Mary Lewis whenever you 
wish. Just as you would hear her in 
person! This /ifelike reproduction of 
every note and nuance is due to 
Victor's famous Orthophonic prin- 
ciple. Mary Lewis, Frances Alda, 
Richard Crooks, Emilio De Go- 
gorza . hear these and other 
leading artists in the comfort of 


your own living-room, precisely 
as you would hear them in con- 


cert. Not only vocal, but all 
kinds of music are yours when- 
ever you desire with this amazing 
instrument. 
Have you an obsolete type of 
reproducing instrument gathering 
dust in some corner? Replace 











it with an Orthophonic Vic- 
trola. Your otherwise modern 
home isn’t up to date musically 
without one. An Orthophonic 
Victrola is easily acquired. It 
costs so little and means so 
much in genuine enjoyment. 

It isn’t necessary to make a 
large outlay to have one of 
these beautiful instruments in 


The New 
Orthop honic 








The Orthophonic Victrola furnishes the finest 
It never disappoints. 
Model Eight-thirty (above) is $300, list 


music for the home. 


price. Canadian price on request. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
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“There is a warmth, a resonance, 
in the quality of the reproduction 
that makes it a joy to listen to."’ 
—MARY LEwiIs, 





your home. They list from $75 
to $300, and most dealers ex- 
tend the courtesy of convenient 
payments. Silent electric motor 
($3 5extra)eliminates winding. The 
Automatic Orthophonic Victrola, 
which changes its own records, is 
$600, list price. A really remark- 
able invention. 





Don't deny yourself the sheer joy of 
Orthophonic music any longer! Until 
you have heard the Orthophonic Vic- 
trola play the new Orthophonic Victor 
Records, you cannot conceive the 
startling difference between the old 
and the new reproduction of music. 
To prove this, ask your dealer for a 
demonstration in your home, where 
you may judge for yourself the har- 
monious appearance of the instru- 
ment as well as its musical performance 


ictrola 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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THE BROAD TOHN MODEL HAS 


TAILORED WITH HY-NOTCH 


LAPE L5, WHICH REPRESENT 


ONE OF THE MANY 


GRACES OCCURRING, SOLELY, IN 


THE FALL GARMENTS PUT FOR- 


WARD BY THIS INSTITUTION. 


rirv@uwreveve 
DOLLARS 
AND MORE 
READY-TO-PUT-OA 


TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 
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The porotuy cray Salow is at 753 r1¥TH AVENUE 
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SOME OAY THE PERFECT HUSBAND witt BE 
FOUND, WHO WHEN TAKEN SHOPPING, WILL NOT 
KEEP PLUCKING AT HIS WIFE'S SLEEVE WiTd THE RE- 
MARK THAT IT'S GETTING LATE, GROANING THAT 
ITS VERY HOT IN HERE, OR URGING HER To LET 
THE REST OF HER ERRANDS GO, HE WANTS 
TO GO HOME. 

UNTIL THE MILLENNIVM ARRIVES WE ADVISE 


WIVES To BRING THEIR HUSBANDS To McCREERY'S. 


THE COOLNESS, THE SPACIOUSNESS, THE ATTENTIVE 
SERVICE LEAVES THEM SO LITTLE To FUSS 
ABOUT THAT You'D BE SURPRISED AT THEIR 
BEHAVIOR. JAMES McCREERY & Co. FIFTH 
ANENVE ANDO 34T STREET, NEW YORK 











GLUYAS 
WILLIAMS 




















ISABEY-PARFUMS of the most distinguished 
lineage. Bleu ae Chine - Gardenia-Sourire Hleuri 
Rayon Vert-Lys -Ambre de Carthage -Jasmin- 
Violette -lsabey odeurs of the most distinguish- 
ed patronage. Al exclusive shops disco io 


ISABEY+PARIS Inc. 
485 Fifth Avenue New York 








On sale in New York City at: 


B. Altman & Co. Lord & Taylor 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 
Bonwit Teller & Co. 


Park & Tilford Stores 
R. H Macy & Co. Russek’s 
Oppenheim, Collins & Co. 





Franklin Simon & Co. 
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Saks—Fifth Avenue 
Stern Brothers 
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You may purchase 
Kayser Silk Products 
it all the Better Shops 


and at the Kayser 


Store, Fifth Ave., at 
4ist St., opposite 
the Library. 


© J.K. & Co. 1927 
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Judge for yourself — if you are a bit 


skeptical about the illustrations truth. Put on 
one Slipper Heel* hose and one of the square 
heeled variety — then look at the reflection in 
the mirror. No doubt remains that Slipper Heel* 
gives your ankle a slimmer, trimmer appearance — 
that the converging lines carry their illusion above the 
knee and lend a smartness to the brief skirt. Exclusive- 


ly in Kayser Silk Hosiery. In every smart and new shade. 


ws Reg. U.S. & For. Pat. Off 





There is a permanent 
display of the latest 
Paris styles in hosiery, 
underwear and gloves 
at the Kayser 
Shop. 


Patented 1914 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


| THIS LISTING COVERS THE NINE DAYS FROM FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, THROUGH SAT URDAY, OCTOBER 1] 


THE THEATRE 


(Unless otherwise noted, the expectation 
is.that curtains will rise at 2:30 and 8:30 
p.M. The midweek matinée is on Wednes- 
day, if no other day is specified. E. and 
W. mean East and West of Broadway. 
Theatrical offerings are listed alphabeti- 
cally in each of the following subdi- 
visions. ) 
PLAYS 

THE Basy CycLone—Much sidesplitting 
about a Pekingese. With Grant Mitch- 
ell. 2:35 and 8:35 p.m. Mat. Thurs. 
Henry Micter’s, 43, E. 

Broapway—A melodrama that makes 
you grip the arm of your chair, or 
your neighbor. BroapHurst, 44, W. 

BurLEsQgUE—A troubled romance behind 
the footlights of burlesque. Mat. 
Thurs. PlymMoutn, 45, W. 

PickwicK—A gentle play extracted from 
“The Pickwick Papers.” EMPIRE, 
B’way at 40. 

RevELRY—A presidential tragedy inter- 
esting only if you like any kind of 
gossip as long as it’s about the Great. 
Masque, 45, W. 

Tue Roap to Rome—Why Hannibal did 
not take Rome—and how. With Jane 
Cowl. PLayHouse, 48, E. 

SATURDAY’S CHILDREN—A sad and poign- 
ant story of love among the clerks. 
Bootn, 45, W. 

THE Seconp Man—Smart talk, by 
smart people, smartly done. 2:40 and 
8:40 p.m. Mat. Thurs. Guizp, 52, W. 

THE Spiper—The audience and the actors 
commit murder and solve it. 2:40 and 
8:40 p.m. Music Box, 45, W. 

THE Wi_p Man or BorneEo—A comedy 
about an actors’ boarding house in 
1898, which in spite of charm does not 
quite come off. With George Hassell. 
Bijou, 45, W. 

Women Go On Forever—Sordid affairs 
in a lodging house, very well done. 
Mary Boland is in it. Forrest, 49, W. 


WITH MUSIC 





uneven revue with 
Kelly. Martin 


A ta Carte—An 
sketches by George 
Beck, 8 Ave. at 45. 

ALLEz-Oop!—lIdeal for the folks who 
come from out of town. Mat. Thurs. 
EARL Carro_t, 7 Ave. at 50. 


THE Circus Princess—A circus and 
operetta well mixed. Mat. Tues. WiNn- 
TER GARDEN, B’way at 50. 

Tue Desert Sonc—Singing and music 
helping a terrible plot. Casino, B’way 
at 39. 

Goop News—A college campus harbor- 
ing good music, good singing and good 
dancing. 46TH STREET, 46, W. 

THE GRAND StREET Fo.iies—Satire on 
the last Broadway season. Closes Sat., 


Sept. 24. Littie, 44, W. 


Hit THE Decx!—“Shore Leave” set 
splendidly to music. With Louise 
Groody. Mat. Thurs. Bevasco, 44, E. 


THE MANHATTERS—A satiric glimpse at 
Manhattan Island. 2:45 and 8:45 p.m. 
AMBASSADOR, 49, W. 

Merry-co-RouND—A _ revamped revue 
with Marie Cahill and some bright 
moments. Harris, 42, W. 

My Marytanpo—A Civil War operetta. 
Pretty but not funny. With Evelyn 
Herbert. Mat. Thurs. Jotson’s, 7 
Ave. at 59. 

A NIGHT IN SpAIN—A good revue, as 
Spanish as the Brooklyn Bridge. With 
Ted Healy and Phil Baker. 44TH 
STREET, 44, W. 

PapLocks oF 1927—Texas Guinan and 
her stuff in a theatre. SHUBERT, 44, W. 

Peccy-ANN—Helen Ford in a musical 
comedy with originality and good tunes. 
VANDERBILT, 48, E. 

Ranc TANncG—A negro revue that is 
worth your time. Mayestic, 44, W. 

Rio Rira—Humor, handsome ladies of 
the ensemble, and handsome settings. 
2:15 and 8:15 p.m. Mat. Thurs. Z1kc- 
FELD, 6 Ave. at 54. 

ZiEGFELD Fo_iies—Eddie Cantor, girls, 
and girls. 2:20 and 8:20 p.m. New 
AMSTERDAM, 42, W. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 
(Dates of openings should be verified be- 
cause of frequent late changes by man- 
agers. ) 
THE GARDEN OF EpEN—A German hit, 
translated by Avery Hopwood. Opens 


Tues., Sept. 27. SeELwyn, 42, W. 
THe Letrer—Katharine Cornell in a 

play by Somerset Maugham. Opens 

Mon., Sept. 26. Morosco, 45, W. 


MANHATTAN Mary—A George White 
musical comedy. Opens Mon., Sept. 26. 
ApPoL_o, 42, W. 


< E 
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THE Merry Matones—Musical comedy 
by George M. Cohan. Opens Tues., 
Sept. 27. ERLANGER’s, 44, W. 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 


* Better Dress (Particularly Saturdays). 

Barney's, 83 W. 3.—Rowdy society ren- 
dezvous. Scheduled to open Tues., 
Sept. 27. 

Cius Lipo, 7 Ave. at 52.—A smart crowd 
entertained by good ballroom dancers 
and three of the original Yacht Club 
boys, with brand new flamingos for 
decoration.* 

CLtuB Montmartre, B’way at 50.—A 
really good crowd, with the Murrays 
dancing to Emil Coleman’s orchestra.* 

GeEorGE Otsen’s, 159 W. 49.—One of 
last year’s favorites. Scheduled to open 


Thurs., Sept. 29. 


GREENWICH VILLAGE District—County 
Fair, 54 E. 9: Informal village spirit 
and low couvert. 

HarLEM — Barron’s Exclusive Club, 7 
Ave. at 134; Small’s, across the street: 
and The Nest, 169 West 133, are the 
best. Go very late and do not dress. 

Russian ATMOSPHERE—Kavkaz, B’way 
at 53: at its best Saturday nights. 


MOTION PICTURES 


otherwise noted, performances 
and begin at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. 
Titles are listed 


(Unless 

are daily 

Sunday matinées at 3. 

alphabetically. ) 

Beau Geste—The adventures and mys- 
teries that befell the Geste Brothers in 
the Foreign Legion. Sat., Sept. 24, 


through Mon., Sept. 26. Continuous 
from | to 1] p.m. SHERIDAN, 7 Ave. 
at 12. 


Tue Bic ParapE— The war starts in 
again. Continuous from 1 p.m. Cap- 
ITOL, B’way at 51. 

THE Bioop SHip—Villainy on the high 
seas well acted and directed. Fri., Sept. 
23. Pitaza, Madison at 59. 

Les MuistraBstes—Hugo’s novel fairly 
but sketchily dramatized by the French. 
CENTRAL, B’way at 47. 

SEVENTH HEAVEN—Sweet love in a gar- 
ret nicely done. Fri., Sept. 23, only. 
Continuous from 12 noon to midnight. 
Roxy, 7 Ave. at 50. 

Sort CusHions—A happy comedy with 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Wendall 


_ Registration applied 
for in the U. S. Pat. 
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THe New ‘Wendell Coats For MADAME 


Wendell Fashions are uncopiable at the Wendell Price 


I—To the flattery of fine fox fur this 
coat adds the sophistication of intri- 
cate design and perfect tailoring. In 
the new rich colours 


for winter. 100.00 


II—The simple lines of this beautiful 
coat make a perfect background for the 
new shaped collar of rock sable fur 
(ringtail fur) which gives it 

such distinction. 145.00 


Wendell Fashions are originated and patented by 
Franklin Simon & Company 


Office 





eee, BOBS per E Rises 
See So . fa eee 


Franklin Simon s Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
FirtH AVENUE, 37th and 38th Sts., NEw YORK 


Entire contents copyrighted, 1927, by Franklin Simon & Co. 
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(Continued from Page 8) 


an Arabian Nights background. Tues., 
Sept. 27, and Wed., Sept. 28. Con- 
tinuous from | to 11 p.m. SHERIDAN, 
7 Ave. at 12. 


UnpbeErworL_p—Theatric blood and thun- 
der amongst the crooks. Continuous 


from 11:30 a.m. to midnight. Rivott, 
B’way at 50. 

Wincs—War in the air splendidly 
screened, with a sort of story. CrI- 


TERION, B’way at 44. 
The following, if you run across them, 
are also worth seeing: 
Ben Hur, THE CAT AND THE CANARY, 
MapAME Pompapour, TwELveE MILEs 
Out, THe Way or Att FLEsH, and 
Wuat Price Guory. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


(Dates of openings should be verified be- 

cause of frequent late changes by man- 

agers. ) 

Sunrise—Directed by Murnau, who did 
“The Last Laugh.” Opens Fri., Sept. 
23. Times Square, 42, W. 


ART 

kine Ercuincs—Forty-five prints of 
Forain, Bone, McBey, etc. M. KNoep- 
LER, 14 E. 57. Open 10 a.m. to 6 P.M. 
weekdays. 

Maps AND Prints—An excellent show- 
ing of old maps; also instructive exhibit 
of aquatints and etchings. Pustic 
Liprary, 5 Ave. at 42. Open weekdays, 
9 a.m. to 10 p.m.; Sun., 1 to 10 p.m. 


Mipp_e AMERICANS—Mixture of the fa- 
vorites of the last decade. Bascock, 
now at 5 East 57. Open weekdays, 10 
A.M. to 6 P.M. 

MoperNn FrENCH—Impressionists of the 
first order. DurANb-RuEL, 12 E. 57. 
Open except Sat. and Sun., 9 a.m. to 4 
P.M. . . . REINHARDT, 5 Ave. at 57. 
Open weekdays, 9:30 a.m. to 5 P.M., 
and Sat., 9 a.m. to 12 noon. 

NATIVE AND ForEIGN TALENT—An in- 
teresting collection makes a wedge into 
the new season. WeEYHE, Lexington, 
near 61. Open weekdays, 9 A.M. to 
5:30 p.m., and Sat., 9 a.m. to 12 noon. 

O’Keerre—Last week of famous flower 
paintings. BrooktyN Museum, East- 
ern Parkway, Brooklyn. Open week- 
days, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and Sun., 2 to 
6 P.M. 

WatTeR CoLors—Pleasant, decorative bits 
by Harrison Stevens. Montross, 26 
E. 56. Open weekdays from 9 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m. 

Younc Moperns—Left wing of the new 
painters. New Art Circie, 35 W. 57. 
Open weekdays, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
Sat., 10 a.m. to 1 P.M. 


ON THE AIR 
AtLen McQunar — Operatic and can. 


cert tenor. Atwater Kent Hour, 
WEAF, Sun. Eve., Sept. 25, at 9:15. 

JoHN Erskine—Talking about “Adam 
and Eve.” Collier’s Radio Hour, WJZ, 
Sun. Eve., Sept. 25, at 8:15. 

SopH1E BrastAu, CHARLES HACKETT 
and Fritz Reiner —A contralto and 
tenor with a noted conductor. Columbia 


Broadcasting System, WOR, Wed. 
Eve., Sept. 28, at 9. 
SPORTS 


Doc SHows—More selected canines in 
selected places. . . . ENGLEwoop KEN- 
NEL CLuB Doc SHow—Sat., Oct. 1, 
Englewood, N.J.... Lapigs’ KENNEL 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA—Sat., Sept. 
24, Rye, N.Y. NortH SHORE 
KENNEL CLuB—Fri., Sept. 30, Fifty 
Acre Field, St. James, L.I. . . . Tux- 
EDO KENNEL CLuB—Fri., Sept. 23, 
Tuxedo Park, N.Y. 

FooTtBALL—The gridiron just warming 


up. 

Sat., Sept. 24, at 3 p.m.—VERMONT 
vs. CoLtuMBIA, Baker Field, 218 St. 
and B’way. [Take B’way-7 Ave. Sub- 
way to 215 St. Station.] ... NIAGARA 
vs. N.Y.U. Ohio Field, 181 St. and 
University Ave. [Take East Side Sub- 
way to 180 St. Station.] 

Sat., Oct. 1, at 2:30 p.m.—Uwnion 
vs. CotumBIA, Baker Field (see pre- 
ceding paragraph for location). 

West Vircinia WESLEYAN vs. N.Y. U. 


Ohio Field (see above for loca- 
tion) ... LEBANON VALLEY vs. Forp- 
HAM. Fordham Field, Fordham Uni- 
versity. [Take Third Ave. “L” to 


Fordham Road Station or N.Y.C. train 
to Fordham.] . . . Georc—e WASHING- 
TON Univ. vs. C.C.N.Y. Lewisohn 
Stadium, 138 and Amsterdam Ave. 

[Take West Side Subway to 137 St. 

Station. ] 

Go.tr—U. S. Gotr Association Wom- 
EN’s CHAMPIONSHIP—Final play for 
the ladies’ amateur trophy. Fri., Sept. 
23, at 10 a.m., and Sat., Sept. 24, at 10 
A.M. and 2 p.M. CHERRY VALLEY 
Country Cius, Garden City, L.I.... 
BERTHELLYN Cup TOURNAMENT FOR 

More good ladies’ play. 

Mon., Sept. 26, to Fri., Sept. 30. 

HUNTINGDON VALLEY COUNTRY 

Crus, Noble, Pa... . Jess SwEETSER 

Victory Cup TouRNAMENT — Am- 

ateur medal play worth watching. 

Thurs., Sept. 29, and Fri., Sept. 30. 

SIWANOY Country Crus, Mt. Ver- 

non, N.Y. 

PROFESSIONAL PLAy—Four of the 
best professionals in the first half of a 
72-hole challenge match for $5,000: 
Tommy Armour and Johnny Farrell 
vs. MacDonald Smith and Gene Sara- 
zen. Sat., Oct. 1. LaKkevitte Cius, 
Great Neck, L.I. [The second leg of 





the match will be played Sun.. Oct. 2, 
at Washington. ] 


Horse SHows—Some good exhibitions to 
choose from. . . . FAIRFIELD County 
Hunt Cius Horse SHow—Fri., Sept. 
23, and Sat., Sept. 24, Westport, Conn. 

. Morris County Fair—Fri., Sept. 
23, and Sat., Sept. 24, WuHuuppany 
River Cius, Morristown, N.J... . 
NortH Country Horse SHow—Sat., 
Sept. 24, MipLAND Farms, East Nor- 


wich, L.I. . . . SMITHTOWN Horse 
SHow—Sat., Oct. 1, Fifty Acre Field, 


St. James, L.I. 


PoLo—NaATIONAL OpEN CHAMPIONSHIP 
—The English challengers play 
against American teams. [Monty 
Waterbury Cup tournament will fol- 
low with handicap play.] Meapow 
Brook CLus, Westbury, L.I. Exact 
dates and time of games not announced 
at time of going to press. See daily 
papers. 


Ractnc—AgueEpuct TrackK—Races un- 
til Tues., Oct. 4, daily, at 2:30 p.m. 
[Special trains will leave Pennsylvania 
Station at intervals from 12:30 to 1:50 
P.M. | 


TENNis — Professional—The pro’s first 
tournament. With Vincent Richards 
as the main attraction. Fri., Sept. 23, 
through Sun., Sept. 25, at 10 a.m. and 
2 p.M., except on Sunday when finals 
start at 3 p.m. NoTLeK TENNIS 
Courts, 119 and Riverside Drive. 


YACHTING—SCANDINAVIAN GoLp Cup— 
Seven nations challenge the United 
States in this six-metre race. Sat., 
Sept. 24. SEAWANHAKA CORINTHIAN 
YacuT Crus, Oyster Bay, L.I.... 
City IsLAND YACHT CLUB REGATTA 
—Last race of the Sound Champion- 
ship series. Sat., Sept. 24, off Execution 
Light. 


BASEBALL — YANKEE STADIUM, Grand 
Ave. at 161. [Take 6 or 9 Ave. “L’ 
or Jerome Ave. Subway.] Detroit vs. 
YANKEES, Sat., Sept. 24, and Sun., Sept. 
25, at 3 pM... . PHILADELPHIA VS. 
YANKEES, Tues., Sept. 27, at 3:30 P.M. 


. . . WASHINGTON vs. YANKEES, 
Thurs., Sept. 29, and Fri., Sept. 30, at 
3:30 p.m., and Sat., Oct. 1, at 3 P.M. 


OTHER EVENTS 


Dance Recitat—Felicia Sorel and M. 
Senia Gluck in the first of a series of 
recitals of modern interpretive, medi- 
eval, religious and geometric dances. 
Sun. Eve., Sept. 25, at 8:30. Gulp 
THEATRE, 52 W. 

DAYLIGHT SAVING Enps—Saturday 
night, September 24. Give yourself an 
extra hour by turning the hands of the 
clock to the left. 

Wor.p’s Rapio Fair—A good exhibition 
of this indoor sport. Fri., Sept. 23, 
and Sat., Sept. 24, from 1 to 11 P.M. 
Manpison Souare Garpen. 
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Shoes in Alpina with a 
frock trimmed to matcb 


resent an effect of exe 








treme chic. 





The bizarre beauty and delicate markings of 


Alpina reptile skins have made them much de- 


sired for objects of fashion. Particularly in smart 


footwear, matching bags, gloves and hats. has their 


vogue been pronounced, for these charming leath- 
ers are not only exquisitely decorative, but water- 
proof and unmatched in d urability. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the woman of true chic 


includes in her ward robe many objects in Alpina. 
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Wiehout Alpina, the smart wardrobe is incomplete 








HIGH ABOVE 
THE CITY 


A broad, red-tiled balcony, a 
decorative fragment of jagged 
skyline, framed in the long 
French windows of the living 
room. 600 feet of roof garden, 
completely surrounding’ the 
apartment. Fifty windows, 
twenty-six of them full length. 
Exceptional privacy. Air, light 
and view that could never be 
duplicated on the street level. 
The pent-house at 101 West 
55th Street is a town house 
fifteen stories above the'street. 


The advantages of a detached. 
independent home plus the 
freedom, the economy of an 
apartment. And so much that 
no town house could offer, be- 
cause of the location a hundred 
and fifty feet in the air. 


\ 


Soort Anette, “el oc ed 
_ wat. 3 





11 rooms and 5 baths, pleas- 
antly arranged. Several features 
make the floor plan unusually 
successful for living comfort 
and convenient entertaining. 
The long entrance gallery which 
separates living and sleeping 
quarters. The reception room 
with dressing room and lava- 
tory. Four fireplaces, built-in 
bookcases, a marble bathroom 
9 by 12 feet. 

There are other apartments 
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from two to six rooms in the 
same building. Service vesti- 
bules, electric dishwashers and 
refrigerators, mixers for the 
showers, multiple electric laun- 
dry are part of the service which 
characterizes this building. De- 
signed by Carrere & Hastings. 
built by Cortlandt Bishop, Inc. 
The rentals are moderate. 


CORTLANDT BISHOP, Inc. 
101 West 55th Street Circle 6301 
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THE TALK 


Notes and Comment 


HEN we read last week that 
W a brave little band of pioneers 
had walked off a Long Island 
Railroad train without paying its fares, 
we were moved by a feeling of admi- 
ration entirely apart from the issue in- 





volved in the case. Train rides have 
ilways been spoiled for us, because 
when we are not feverishly searching 
for our ticket, we are hunting excited- 
ly for the little check the conductor 
gives out when he takes up the ticket. 
Thus we are never comfortable and at 
ease, always feeling that if we lost 
one or the other we would be harshly 
dealt with by the authorities at the first 
stop. We sigh pensively that we have 
missed our great opportunity. Backed 
by the support of our fellow travellers, 
we, too, might have been one of that 
hold group which, the Tzmes reported, 
“met the conductor’s “Tickets, please’ 
with a cold look.”” ‘This was, it seems 
to us. perhaps the greatest feat of dar- 
ing in a year notable for man’s defi- 
ance of forces greater than himself. 





‘ROM _ now on personal liberty is 

to us merely a figure of speech. 
mple though our wants be, our pur- 
uit of happiness recently has suffered 
‘wo reverses. The first was when we 


s\ 


tried to inspect an excavation on Fifth 
Avenue, only to find it completely 
boarded up at eye-level—padlocked 
from the public gaze. The second 
was when we dozed off in the Roxy, 
only to be awakened by an usher and 
told we mustn’t. True, we had never 
been awakened with such mellifluous 
solicitude—but we were awakened! 
There is no happiness. 


HE rush for de-nicotinized ciga- 

rettes continues, much to our 
bronchial amazement. Mayor Walker 
smokes them, and so do other people. 
Well, this is a dismal and a perverse 
people, whose tastes can be accounted 
for neither by science nor imagination. 
It would be just like this antic town to 





start a fad for a speakeasy which sold 
de-alcoholized highballs. 


UCH given to the study of ar- 

chitectural forms, we have long 
been aware that the Paramount Build- 
ing reminds one of something or other. 
As you approach up Seventh Avenue, it 
is seen to derive definitely from some 
source; and for the life of us we’ve 
never known what. However, we saw 
it the other evening shrouded in a fine 
mist which blurred all but the outline, 
and the matter was cleared up in- 
stantly. It looks for all the world like 
a trained seal balancing a ball on its 
nose. So help us. 


Fock a long time we have patiently 
observed the tearing up of main 
thoroughfares in the city. Even when 
a sidewalk on Park Avenue was con- 





OF THE TOWN 


verted into a lane for automobiles, we 
remembered in our tolerant and 
thoughtful way that it was all for 
the purpose of relieving traffic. Then 
we observed that Madison Avenue, one 
of the few places left for automo- 
bilists in midtown to detour to, was 
also set upon by the contractors. This 





seemed at first an unkind practical joke 
upon the public, peaceably trying to get 
about as best it could. We think, how- 
ever, we have found the high-minded 
purpose behind it all. Obviously, all 
these trenches and barricades are for 
pedestrians to drop into, or hide be- 
hind, when the police open fire in 
crowded streets. This is an ingenious 
way of curtailing the high rate of 
casualties among innocent bystanders 
in the past few weeks. The Police 
Commissioner is deserving of praise 
for his resourcefulness, after all other 


devices had failed him. 


‘Sanctuary 


A executive downtown 
has been unusually rushed 
during recent months, not only be- 
cause of the extra burden of colleagues 
on vacation, but because his wife has 
kept their Long Island home filled 
with house guests. Friends noted that 
he looked careworn and nervous; it 
was even whispered that he was acting 
queerly. A solicitous co-worker ac- 
cordingly decided to keep an eye on the 
young man. During the ccurse of this 
period of friendly interest the self- 
appointed guardian was apprised one 














day by the gentleman’s wife that he 
had taken to staying overnight in the 
city. Now the anxious friend knew 
that he had been leaving early rather 
than working late and therefore one 
evening he trailed the gentleman. 
Much to his surprise, he saw him turn 
finally toward a rather dingy house in 
Greenwich Village. As his quarry was 
about to open the door, the friend 
went up and laid a hand on 


shoulder. 


< 


his 


‘are you doing down here, Tom?” 
The young executive scowled. “I’m 
finishing a book, if you must know,” 
he said. “Why, I didn’t know you 
were writing a book!” exclaimed the 
other. The harried gentleman turned 
upon him and said grimly, “I’m not. 
I’m reading one.” 


Change 


HE old van Beuren place on 
West Fourteenth Street, where a 
toothless old woman and some pigeons 
have lived for nearly a. quarter-cen- 


“What,” he asked gently, 





he DAYS BEYOND RECALLTSS 
=" PIERCING THE EARS ~ 
ENCRAVED FROM MEMORY. BY JOHN HELD UR. - 


tury behind a high fence, is coming 
down at last. Relic of an important 
family, it has slowly gone to seed in 
the midst of the busy district, right 
across from Hearn’s. Hearing that it 
is finally to be demolished to make way 
for an office building, we went down 
there for a last look. 

Before the Revolution the place was 
a farm belonging to John Smith. Even 
before that it was virgin land owned 
by Elias and Leah Brevoort. You got 
to the original farmhouse (razed sev- 
enty-five years ago) down a lonely 
lane off a road then called King’s 
Highway. 

The first homestead was built in 
1762 on a twenty-two acre farm. To- 
day the farm is still intact, for, save 
where streets have been cut through, 
the whole belongs to the van Beuren 
estate. It is worth twelve million dol- 
lars. John Smith paid the Brevoorts 
nine hundred and fifty British pounds 
for it. 

We got to the house through a hole 
in the fence on the Fifteenth Street 
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side. From the rear, it is a dingy, old 
skeleton—windows | bro- 


ken, shutters hanging, dirt and mold 


brownstone 


everywhere. The old woman care- 
taker refused admittance. ‘‘No one 
ever comes in,” she said. No one, it 


seems, has entered since 1904 when 
the late Frederick van Beuren, last of 
the family to live there, moved away. 
He had stayed until the- street was 
widened and the stoop of the house 
taken away. The house and the farm 
site are now the property of the chil- 
dren of this last resident, who died 
year ago. One of these is Dr. Fred- 
erick T. van Beuren, the surgeon. 
Magnificent in ruin, the house has 
been allowed to stand because of senti- 
mental feelings for the old homestead, 
we gather. The doors and stairways 
are of rosewood. Some of the old 
rosewood and Chippendale furnitur 
remains; most of it has been taken 
away by the family. There are, w 
were told, secret closets in the walls 
entered through the floors of clothes 
closets above. Here the earlier van 
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ens kept their valuables when 
5 were none too many and not too 
uf In the old cellar were fine 
maica rum and twinkling liqueurs 
wines. Distinguished Americans 
¢ Colonial times were guests in the 
first house. Distinguished Americans 
£ Civil War days were guests in the 
present house. 

Henry Spingler bought the farm 
from John Smith one hundred and 
forty years ago. The van Beuren line 
was started when Spingler’s grand- 
daughter married Michael van 
Beuren. ‘The Michael van Beurens 
lived in the house until 1880, with 
their children. Then the son, Fred- 
erick, took it over. An ancient stable 
stands behind the house. It was there 
when Spingler bought the farm. The 
farmhouse was too lonely for him and 
he built one called the House on the 
Hill, facing on a main highway. That 
came down to make way for Union 
Square. Shortly many streets were cut 
through and there was nevermore a 
question of loneliness. 


2) 


Tin 


Pe rsiste aCe 


A STILL further instance of liquor 
ZX selling by fake steamship stewards 
s reported by a gentleman who was 
disturbed by numerous telephone calls 
following his return from Europe on 
a French Line boat. He was called out 
of bed at 8 a.m. by the cabin steward, 
called out an hour later by the bath 
steward, called as he was shaving by 
another steward, and rung up at his 
office by the bar steward, all in the 
first morning. In each instance the 
gentleman answered the salesman in 
I'rench, and in each instance the pre- 
tender was exposed. All of them 
seemed to have been born and raised 
i New Jersey. 


ork and Play 


YOUNG matron who went in- 

d nocently to a neighbor’s home at 
Lake Placid last summer to play 
ridge and found that one of the four- 
me was Work, has provided us with 
climpse of the master at his game. 
ithough bridge is his livelihood, it 
, apparently, is his recreation. He 
med to enjoy playing. While the 
xes were but a cent a point his in- 

t was as deep as if they had been 

nty to thirty cents a point, a rate at 

h the expert frequently plays with 
more adroit at the game. He plays 

vy, as slowly as a conscientious be- 


ginner, apparently to avoid all possi- 
bility of a mistake. No slip was noted 
in his play during the evening. The 
game is a serious matter to him. He 
originated no side conversation nor 
joined in any. His attitude towards 
Mrs. Work, who played also, was 
about that of the average husband 
toward his wife in a game. He 
patiently made helpful suggestions. So 
far as the playing of the others was 
concerned, however, he offered no 
comment. He seemed, in fact, reluc- 
tant to make any observations. If 
asked outright whether a hand had 
been played correctly, he would answer 
very briefly. If it had been, he would 
say merely yes, and nothing more. If 
there had been an error he would point 
it out but he was not inclined to dis- 
cuss it further. They played auction. 
Work, it is surmised, prefers it to con- 
tract. Several times during the eve- 
ning he was interrupted by a secretary 
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with a telegram asking the expert to 
decide some technical question. One 
was from Kansas. During his vaca- 
tion at Lake Placid he spent several 
hours a day answering such telegrams 
and letters. He was accompanied by 
two secretaries whom he kept busy. 
We are told that Work has aban- 
doned his bridge classes in favor of 
lecturing to large audiences, that 250,- 
000 copies of his book on contract have 
been sold and that this winter he will 
introduce a new three-handed bridge 
game he has worked out, which he 
expects will prove highiy popular. 


Response 


HERE is in town—in case you 
do not know it—an organization 
philanthropically run, known as the 
National Desertion Bureau. Its pur- 
pose is to restore to wives, in one way 
or another, spouses who have fled from 


CHILDS—3 A. M. 
“W ho—the good-lookin’ kid that just knocked over the 


table? Lord, no! 


He’s one of the Scrapples—you 


know—the Philadelphia Scrapples.” 





them. We have to report the recent 
failure of the organization in a case 
upon which it had expended much ex- 
tra effort. The bureau had sent many 
letters to the absconding husband, at 
first cajoling and then exhorting. It 
was felt certain that the deserter, ere 
long, would succumb to the call of 
duty and the adroit appeals to senti- 
ment and romance, and return. To 
their joy they one day received a letter 
from the gentleman, addressed to his 
wife. She was called to the 

office and the missive was 

opened with high hopes. 

The the loved 

one was brief: “Ha ha ha 

ha ha I’m in Canada.” 


message to 


Cold Dawn 


NE afternoon last week 
we chanced to encoun- 
ter a young blade whom we 
knew as something of a man- 
about-town. He was carry- 
ing a book and there was de- 
jection in his manner. He 
told us of his sorrow. The 
night before he had attended 
a party at the apartment of 
a fellow bachelor, and in 
the glow of high spirits had 
grown warmly confidential 
with a show girl. Discus- 
sing the deeper aspects of life, she 
had told him that, although in the 
chorus, she was really interested in 
books and the serious things. 

“Well,” said the pilgrim, “when I 
regained consciousness this morning I 
slowly realized that I had made a date 
to go over and read a book to her this 
afternoon.” 

He showed us the volume he had 
chosen. It was “Vanity Fair,” by 


William Makepeace Thackeray. 


Riders 
GENTLEMAN who §s seldom 


misses a Sunday morning on the 
bridle path in Central Park has iden- 
tified for us the riders most often seen 
about. Riding in the park, of course, 
no longer means what it once did 
socially. The motorcar has replaced 
the smart turnouts and horses aren’t 
what they used to be. 

Several members of the Early 
Risers, a club famous in the heyday of 
riding, are still to be seen about. These 
include Mr. Jefferson Seligman, Mr. 
James W. Gerard, Judge Joseph M. 


Proskauer, Mr. Edward van der Horst 


Koch, and Dr. Mackenty, who, we are 
told, often goes straight from his early 
morning ride to the hospital and per- 
forms operations before breakfast. 
The dean of the Central Parkers 
seems to be Mr. William E. Iselin, 
the importer, who is seventy-nine. Mr. 
Charles R. Flint, who is seventy- 
seven, is another familiar elder. Wil- 
liam M. Chadbourne, lawyer and 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, is 
a picturesque rider often seen about. 










Will Rogers keeps a string of polo 
ponies here and rides when in town. 
He always wears a cap. Mr. Jesse 
Winburn, Omega Oil maker, and 
Samuel Rosoff, subway builder and 
hard rider, are ardent horsemen. 

Several women riders are regularly 
to be observed, among them Mrs. 
George L. Degener, Mrs. George 
Crouch, president of the Mallet and 
Bridle Club, Mrs. Walter R. Hanley, 
Mrs. Kingdon Gould, and Mrs. John 
Purroy Mitchel. Lady McKetchnie is 
an Englishwoman whose mounts are 
familiar. Miss Frieda Hempel rides 
often and is an excellent horsewoman. 
The younger generation is represented 
by Miss Katherine Condit, Miss de 
Pinna, Miss Barbara Guggenheim, 
Miss Doris Hofheimer and Mrs. 
Mildred Bedell Quinn. 

The Early Risers used to take to the 
park paths at dawn. Races were run to 
a point now replaced by a row of 
apartments. The winner got a bottle 
of wine. ‘That was in the days of the 
famous dinner on horseback given in 
Sherry’s by the late C. K. G. Billings. 
Now, in place of six o’clock break- 
fasts, one riding group has Sunday 


“That Louis What’s- 
his-name sure could 
make a chatr? 






Wane wi 
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breakfast at the Plaza at one o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

It might not be amiss here to make 
mention of Mayor Walker’s horse, 
This mount and rider, we understand, 
have never been seen in the park. The 
horse, so far as we know, is idling 
away its time in a stable in West 
Sixty-seventh Street. It was a gift to 
the mayor from Mr. I. Altman (who 
is himself an enthusiastic horseman). 
Its name is Cedar King and it is a dark 
chestnut with a blaze face 
and two white feet. Mayor 
Walker, they say, has never 
ridden it, but frequently, 
when in that part of town, 
stops in and feeds it sugar. 
The mayor once generously 
offered, at a banquet in his 
honor, the use of the Ar- 
mory in Central Park as a 
clubhouse for the Central 
Park Riding Club. The 
next day, the 
members—and the mayor— 
found out from Mr. Galla- 
tin, then park commissioner, 


however, 


that the mayor couldn’t give 
armories away. ‘The Cen- 
™ tral Park Riding Club (now 
the Columbia) needed quar- 
ters because it lost those in 
Durland’s Academy when 
the group known as the Riding Club 
bought that place. The Columbia 
Club is now building new quarters. 
Meanwhile it is sharing Durland’s. 


Quandary 
FRIEND reports that he was 


dining at a wayside inn in West- 
chester last Sunday evening when sev- 
eral brisk and stern gentlemen entered 
and, announcing that they came in the 
name of the law, took charge of the 
place and searched it. During the ex- 
citement the proprietor, impressively 
cool through it all, slipped from table 
to table reassuring his guests. “Don’t 
worry,” he told them. “Just sit where 
you are, and if they ask you your 
name say it’s Smith.” The trouble 
with this advice, in our friend’s case, 
was that his name is Smith. 


Agreement 


N automobile owner of our ac- 

A quaintance reports that it is 
quite easy to avoid a ticket for all 
night parking, if one selects the 
proper type of car. This gentleman 


has a comfortable, well-upholstered 
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sedan, which he often leaves standing 
fore his home all night. Very 
rly one morning he found the po- 
eman on the beat asleep on the back 
t. ‘The arrangement has been con- 
tinued, we learn, with the under- 
standing that the policeman shall re- 
move his shoes to protect the uphol- 
tery. The owner threatened that 
otherwise he would report the matter 
to the proper authorities. 


Royalty 


i bes recent presence about town 
of the Maharajah of Rutlam has 
stirred in us memories of a distin- 
cuished visitor of a similar type. There 
can be no harm in recalling the story 
of the two young Americans who took 
precedence over all foreign ambassa- 
dors at the wedding of the Gaekwar 
of Baroda. 

It may be that there are elements of 
a fable in the tale, but the gentleman 





money to allot the bearer, his son. 

Two of his classmates, beating 
their way about the world, after 
graduation, came to Calcutta. Let us, 
they said, inspired, visit “The Gyke”’. 
So they telegraphed and by return wire 
were bidden to hasten. 

Arriving at the station after a 
grimy trip, they climbed wearily 
down to the platform into the outskirts 
of a great commotion. A regiment of 
cavalry was drawn up opposite the 
depot; at the far end of the train was 
a buzzing of excitement; everywhere 
a scurrying of officials. 

“What,” they asked a train guard, 
“is all this about?” 

“The train you ride in has been 
honored, sirs. For do you not know 
that the young Gaekwar of Baroda is 
celebrating his marriage, and two am- 
bassadors have come from his Univer- 
sity in the United States. They tele- 
graphed from Calcutta and are ex- 
pected on this train.” 
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“Oh father, dear father, come home with me now.” 


who told it to us assures us that it’s all 
true. The Gaekwar in question was 
the one who so amused and enter- 
tained the Harvard campus when he 
arrived there in 1911, bearing to 
President Lowell a letter from his 
father asking the honored sir to de- 
cide whether one thousand pounds a 
month would be sufficient pocket 


The true identity of these “ambas- 
sadors” finally percolating, the two 
youths scrambled through the train, 
ran up the other side and re-emerged in 
the midst of the excitement, to fall in 
the arms of the dear old Gyke. Their 
coming was understandable to him. 
Everyone else had sent ambassadors, 
why not Harvard? 
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From then on the tale becomes 
idyllic. They rode at the head of 
the regiment of cavalry, with the 
Gyke’s arms about them as he ex- 
plained that their wire had been de- 
layed so that he had not had time to 
reserve a suite for them in the palace. 
The substitute proved an acre or so of 
oriental tenting, hung with tapestry, 
deeply carpeted. An English butler 
met them at its portals. Among other 
and luxurious furnishings was a mag- 
nificent mahogany bar (private), com- 
pletely equipped. Each evening they 
retired to tinkling music of their own 
orchestra, after idly watching the 
swirling graces of their own troupe 
of dancing girls. ‘The ceremonies 
lasted a week. 

Furor resulted when, in one of 
the most resplendent of wedding 
parades, the carriage of the Americans 
was placed, by the Gaekwar, before 
the carriage of the highest emissary of 
Great Britain. To ride ahead of the 
Englishman violated all sorts of diplo- 
matic etiquette. Yet the British Gov- 
ernment could find no legitimate ex- 
cuse for taking exception to what was 
obviously a sly gesture of the Indian 
ruler, for, as was pointed out to the 
infuriated diplomatic personage, the 
two young Americans were not diplo- 
mats but “merely college chums” of 
the most high son of the Gaekwar 
of Baroda. 


Assist 
N EW YoRK—the reflection is 
4 


evoked by an incident of last 
week—is not a neighborly city, but 
we are a cooperative, disciplined lot. 
A young lady who has moved to the 
twelfth floor of one of the new apart- 
ment buildings on upper Fifth Avenue 
was moved to write a letter at mid- 
night. She was in her nightie and, 
having finished the missive, shuddered 
at the idea either of dressing and go- 
ing out to mail it or of calling an 
attendant. Being resourceful, she 
merely dropped it out of the window. 
A few days later she received an an- 
swer, proving that the letter had 
promptly reached its destination. 


IXTURES REPORTED: The 
League of Nations cocktail— 

four parts gin, one part Italian Ver- 
mouth, one part French Vermouth and 
a dash of Dutch Curacao. Add the 
white of one egg and shake vigorously. 
—TnHeE New Yorkers 
















! O one will ever know how it 
i hurts me to think that Baby and 


I are growing apart. But isn’t that 
always the way? We care for our wee 
ones, help them through their baby 
troubles, and then suddenly find that 
our interests are no longer the same. 
Baby is interested mostly in cuttle 
bone. 

See him, up there against the bars 
of the cage, his toes clutching the 
bone, his beak buried in it up to the 
hilt, boring for the rich salts which 
his little system demands. A cuttle 
bone means almost nothing to me. 
And sometimes I wish I had never 
given in to Baby’s craving for it. We 
used to be so close, in the old days 
before he had developed the taste. 
While I would read a-good book, he 
would swing in his trapeze and sing 
little tremulous songs of his own in- 
vention. Now, when he’s not picking 
at his cuttle bone he is chasing house- 
flies around his cage; and I haven’t 
read a good book since January. 


F course, there have been times 
when sickness or danger has 
brought us together for brief spells, 
and we re-lived the old rapture. ‘There 
was the morning he got his toe caught 
in the trapeze and hung there helpless- 
ly, with the blood rushing to his head. 
I can never forget the twinge of pain 
I felt while I was releasing him. And 
as he hung there, pecking all the flesh 
off my thumb and making things dou- 
bly hard, we were as close as two could 
be—without my getting bodily into his 
cage, 

“Then there was his moulting period. 
Many were the nights I came home 
tired from work, not knowing wheth- 
er I would find the little fellow alive 

The day his tail came off I 
And all through his loss of 


or dead. 
cried. 


voice I was patient, and hung little 
strips of fat salt pork in his cage, 
and played trills on the piano till my 
index finger ached, to help him regain 
his song. Never once during that 
period did I speak sharply to him about 
his habit of digging out the white seeds 
and pitching the black ones all over 
the floor. 

And there was the week last June 
when I was flat on my back with 
melancholia and could hardly move 
for the pain in my heart. Baby 
seemed to sense my trouble; as I lay 
there he tried to comfort me with 
song. Even his choice of “There’s a 
trick in pickin’ a chick-chick-chicken,” 
(a thing he learned from the colored 
girl who does the cleaning) seemed 
sweet in my hours of sorrow. 

But lately—I don’t know. Things 
are different. Baby’s a grown bird 
now, and I... well, I’m getting old 
and set in my habits. He has his 
cuttle bone; I have my social engage- 
ments. Obviously, I can’t ask him to 
give up his pleasures, and he knows 
better than to ask me to give up mine. 
Listen, Baby, will you take your bill 
out of that thing? —E. B. W. 


THE LITERARY MEET 


HE ladies’ literary society has 

come under the influence of the 
magazine Liberty, which has _ set 
a new vogue in Belles Lettres by an- 
nouncing, before each article, the of- 
ficial reading time—for example: 14 
minutes, 30 seconds. The gathering 
of the Wednesday Afternoon Brown- 
ing Club is therefore known as a 
Meet, instead of a meeting. It was 
run off this week at the home of Mrs. 
Charles F. Turnbush, and was won by 
the Blues with a total point score of 
36%. The Red ladies finished with 
but 111%4. Previous to the matches, 
Mrs. Carl Dittledorf gave an exhibi- 
tion against time, clipping 32 seconds 
off par for “Bishop Blougram’s 
Apology.” 

The sprints this week were partic- 
ularly interesting. W. E. Henley’s 
“Invictus” was won by Mrs. George 
Preen, of 247 Civic Park Drive, in 
874 seconds, lowering by two-fifths 
of a second the previous mark, set 
two weeks ago by Mrs. Harry Leeper, 
of The Elms, Glenn Junction. Poe’s 
“To Helen” was also won by Mrs. 
Preen in the snappy time of 6% sec- 
onds, tying her own previous record 
of the second meet in August. 
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In the middle distances, the “Evan- 
geline” of Longfellow was a partic- 
ularly stirring event. It was won by 
Mrs. Katherine Murch, a house guest 
of Mrs. Turnbush, in 30 minutes and 
26 seconds. This is a new world’s 
record. Mrs. Leeper, who finished in 
30 minutes and 18 seconds, was dis- 
qualified for slurring her nouns. 

The long-distance match this week 
was the reading of the New York 
Times editorial page for September 
18. It was won by Mrs. Goldie Trink- 
ham, the mother of two lovely chil- 
dren, in | hour, 14 minutes and 7 sec- 
onds. Mrs. Preen, despite her fine 
work in the sprints, entered this com- 
petition also, but was forced to drop 
out at the bottom of the second col- 
umn. Mrs. Emma Giles, who led 
until the middle of the third column, 
was lapped when she went back and 
re-read a paragraph to get the sense 
of an editorial on the French budget. 

The feature of the meet was 
“Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star,” for 
the kiddies. Little Gretta Preen won 
this event in the time of 234 sec- 
onds. Little Miss Genevieve Leeper 
was disqualified for leaving out one 
twinkle. The ladies of the club are 
all giving one hour a day to literary 
work, this consisting largely of deep 
breathing exercises and other methods 
of increasing their reading scope. 

—JAMEs GROVER THURBER 


IN THE MANNER OF 
THE MOTH 


Let the moth have its candle! 
Why not? 
The Lord has to handle 
A lot 
Of suicide souls, 
They rush down in shoals 
To a place (we suppose) that is hot. 


‘There must be a madness 
In light, 
An exquisite gladness 
At sight 
Of a flame to consume one, 
A death that can doom one 
To a grave that is burning and bright. 


So let me be winging 
Ahead, 
And joyously singing, 
Be wed 
To danger and dying 
Exultant, defying 
A thousand small deaths .. . till 
I’m dead. —PATIENCE EDEN 
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SOCIAL MENACES 


The Raconteur 








« PROTITCeTs . 


UcIUs BooMER wears a pince- 
nez, stiff cuffs, and a solitaire 
pearl; he is tall, shrewd, affa- 

ble, good-looking and precise; he has 
a short nose and a high forehead; he 
talks with exceptional eloquence and 
clarity. He smokes cigars, plays golf, 
goes abroad every summer, and is a 
millionaire. Nothing about him sug- 
gests his real story. Lucius Boomer 
is president of the company that 

operates the Sherry-Netherland, 

the Waldorf Astoria, Sherry’s, and 


owns the Bellevue-Stratford in 
Philadelphia, the Willard in 
Washington, the Windsor in 


Montreal, and the Savarin res- 
taurants. He began his career 
rolling barrels in the storeroom of 
a resort house in Manhattan Beach. 

In telling a story of this kind, 
the rule is to begin with some 
dramatic moment; I think first of 
the night last spring when the 
scaffolding around the tower of 
the Sherry - Netherland Hotel 
caught fire. Lucius Boomer stood 
in the crowd for three or four 
hours looking up. I know an as- 
sociate who was called to his side 
at that time. I tried to make him 
tell me how Mr. Boomer had be- 
haved, what he had said, but he 
couldn’t think of anything. “He 
was pretty quiet, he just said what 
he had to.” 

Now that I know Mr. Boom- 
er better, and something about his 
life, I can figure out how he 
would have acted, and I can see 
that my idea of drama about a 
man watching a skyscraper, in 
which he held important inter- 
ests, blaze like a wax match in the 
soft spring evening contained only a 
small part of the real qualities of the 
affair. To understand his attitude 
that evening you have to have a sketch 
of Lucius Boomer. 

His family were good people, hard- 
working, and, like many Americans 
of pioneer stock, they were inconve- 
nienced by having to make money. 
When he was born his father was a 
young engineer living in Poughkeep- 
sie and helping to build the railroad 
bridge. After the bridge was finished 
Mr. Boomer senior went to Chicago 
to work on another construction job. 
He died there when Lucius Boomer 
was eighteen. Ina room ina Chicago 


FRONT BOY 


lodging house the son of the dead en- 
gineer sat down to review his situa- 
tion and decide how he was going to 
get along. 

For a year before his father’s death 
Lucius Boomer had been a student in 
the University of Chicago. He had 
only one facility that would help him 





Lucius Boomer 


make a living—he knew how to play 
the violin. His family had had him 
taught because they thought it would 
be nice for him to play some instru- 
ment; he had done unexpectedly well 
at it; he had played in lots of private 
musicales and a few professional con- 
certs organized by his teachers. <A 
week after his father died he stopped 
to see an old German violin maker 
who had given him his first lessons. 
The old man asked him what he was 
going to do; when he heard that young 
Boomer had only enough money left 
to pay his board and room for two 
months, he offered to lend him money 
to go to Germany and study the violin. 
The teacher’s belief that he could be- 


come a great violinist moved and ex- 
cited the boy, but it did not convince 
him. ‘The risk was too great; if he 
did not, after all, become a concert 
artist there was no living in it; he 
might be fiddling in a movie house 
some day. Instead of going to Ger- 
many he studied stenography and got 
a job with the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad for fifty dollars a 
month. 

His next chance to make a deci- 
sion came when he got a letter 
from his father’s former secre- 
tary, a man who was working as 
clerk in one of the hotels of the 
Flagler System in Florida. “I’m 
getting out of here,” he wrote to 
Lucius Boomer; “if you hustle 
down you might get my job.” 
Boomer read the letter as he 
walked along State Street. An 
uneven, chilly wind was driving 
in from the lake. Soon it would 
be winter; he was not able to buy 
an overcoat; he hadn’t been able 
to save anything out of his fifty a 
month. Well, he thought, in 
Florida he wouldn’t need a coat. 
He asked the general passenger 
agent of the Chicago-Milwaukee 
to give him a pass south. 

The hotel job was still open, 
but Lucius Boomer didn’t fill it. 
There was an epidemic of typhoid 
in Florida that year; three weeks 
after his arrival he caught typhoid 
and went to the hospital until 


spring. ‘That was bad luck. 
There were lots of other men 
with typhoid in the hospital. One 


of them was a man named Joseph 

P. Greaves; he owned a hotel. 
That was good luck. Joseph Greaves 
owned a hotel in Manhattan Beach. 
He gave Boomer a job in his cellar 
storeroom. ‘That was the cellar in 
which the of Lucius Boomer, 
if one may use that phrase, really 
began. 

Manhattan Beach was a smart re- 
sort in those days. ‘There were fire- 
works and bicycle races and in the cool 
of the evening Sousa’s band played on 
the esplanade. Lucius Boomer rolled 
barrels in.the cellar of the Oriental! 
Hotel. ‘The work agreed with him; 
he regained some of the strength h 
had lost when he was sick. When 
fall came he went back to Florida as 
a bookkeeper. He had a new ambi- 
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tion, and he thought if he was a 
bookkeeper he would have time to 
read. He wanted to be a lawyer. Un- 
til his eyes went bad he wrote figures 
day and read law books half the 
night. He decided that although he 
had gone into the hotel business only 
to keep warm he would have to stay 
in it to keep from going blind. He 
had less chance of becoming a lawyer 
than he had had, a few years earlier, 


of becoming a violinist. He came to 


New York and hung around the Hotel 
Plaza until he got a job as secretary to 
Mr. Frederick Sterry, the manager. 


7EARS later, when he had become 
\ a rich man, Lucius Boomer wrote 
book about his business, ““Hotel Man- 
iwement,” published by Harpers, ‘a 
clearly written, elaborately appendixed 
volume which is a standard work on 
hotels. To read the thirty-five main 
chapter-heads will convince any one 
that a modern hotel is as intricate as 
a city and as closely coérdinated as a 
gasoline motor. Boomer probably 
learned from Sterry some of the secrets 
of hotel efficiency, the devices that must 
be used in bringing together in a 
single plant everything necessary 
to make the lives of many resi- 
dents with varying tastes move 
with a maximum of satisfaction. 
He adopted, novel suggestions. He 
has his staff study the taste of 
‘ach guest. If a guest, in one 
visit, comments favorably on the 
pattern of the rug, the curtain, the 
bedspread, the same pattern will 
be on his floor or window or bed 
when he comes next time. In the 
McAlpin he started the scheme of 
having women floor-clerks; until 
then women had not been em- 
ployed in hotels because people 
said hotel employment was not 
tor refined women. Women were 
not allowed to smoke either. One 
night at the Plaza after dinner 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell lit a ciga- 
rette, 

“Free!” she cried, dancing with 
rage, “you call this a free coun- 
ye 

‘It is our rule, madam,” she 


s told. 


| | * was not the man to sympa- 
thize with a rule like that, 

ie knew that in the hotel busi- 

one must cater to the majority. 
Tact, he believes, is the main 
ty of a host; a hotel man 
professional host. He had 


learned this piece of wisdom from 
Sterry at the Plaza, which was the first 
metropolitan hotel Lucius Boomer had 
ever worked in. At the end of his 
second year he formed a partnership 
with an accountant named Merry. 
They took over the Nassau Hotel at 
Long Beach, a small place which was 
in debt even for its building bills, and 
made it pay; then they got the Taft 
at New Haven. The firm that had 
built the McAlpin was looking for 
someone to take it over; Boomer ap- 
plied, was chosen. From that time on 
he was conspicuously successful. 
Sterry—Merry—Sherry; they had 
started a poem in the life of Lucius 
Boomer. Louis Sherry fitted into it. 
Lucius Boomer knew him—used to 
dine in his restaurant. One evening 
Sherry told him he was going to re- 
tire. Boomer offered to buy his name. 
“What do you want it for?” Sherry 
asked. Boomer said he wanted it for 
a rhyme. He moved the restaurant 
to Park Avenue and opened the candy 
store at Fifty-eighth Street. Then he 
started another Sherry place in Paris. 
I'renchmen, tired of the Americans 


“Yes, madam, this painting, ‘Daw 
is one of the rarest examples of the 


artist’s second phase.” 


“But isn’t it so rare it won't be 


recognized?” 


ag 







in the Ritz bar, go there to get ice 
cream sodas. Mr. Boomer foresaw 
that they would. He foresaw, as a 
dollar-a-year man in the war, that the 
men quartered at the Hotel de Louvre, 
which he was running for the A.E.F., 
would want pie for breakfast. He 
foresaw that he would make money if 
he ran the Willard, the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford, the Windsor, the Savarin res- 
taurants. Mr. Coleman Dupont who, 
as a large investor in the McAlpin, 
had met Boomer when the latter was 
managing that hotel, backed him in 
each of these ventures and in the Wal- 
dorf, and in the Sherry-Netherland. 
The Boomer-Dupont Holding Com- 
pany owns all these hotels. Lucius 
Boomer is president of the company. 


E has come a long way from the 
storeroom in the cellar of the 
Oriental Hotel. He has married, in- 
creased his large acquaintance; the pass 
of time has polished his tact and per- 
fected his affability. But although he 
has a country place in Rockland Coun- 
ty where he spends his summers with 
his wife and his two little children, 
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coming into town on working days to 
his office in the Waldorf, he is one of 
the few hotel men who really like 
to live in hotels. When he is giving 
a friend lunch he usually goes to 
Sherry’s, and if Sherry’s is too far 
away he says “Let’s find a Savarin.” 
In the winter he lives at Sherry’s. He 
has innovated or helped to innovate 
many improvements in the running of 
a hotel—a telephone switchboard on 
each floor, French, South American, 
Italian, German, Spanish employees 
assigned to take care of guests of those 
nationalities; a card credit system by 
which as the checks come in each item 
is placed under the guest’s 
name so that when the 
guest wants to check out 
he can have “a bill in two 
minutes’ —all the clerk has 
to do is add up the items. 
He has thought of ways to 
save waste; his bookkeep- 
ing taught him frugality. 


IS conservatism had 

become more marked 
as he grew older—no long- 
er the purely professional 
conservatism of the hotel 
man, the tone that seems 
perpetually to be imparting 
a confidence, the slight 
turn of a plump, perfectly 
kept hand that indicates 
that there will be no trou- 
ble, no fuss; Lucius Boom- 
had _ be- 


intrinsic to his life 


er’s conservatism 


come 
and thought, so that it 
would have been almost 


impossible for him to make 
an unsafe speculation, a 


startling decision, or a 
speech that would cause 
gossip. His life seemed to 


move on rubber heels, past 
many doors, down a long, 
carpeted corridor. 

He had come to a new enjoyment 
of living—an enjoyment graver, per- 
haps, than the kind he hed liked in 
the days when Mrs. George Gould, 
falling in with his tactful arrange- 
ments, made her return to the stage, 
for charitable and publicity purposes, 
in an amateur performance in the Ho- 
tel Plaza—to the days when the Mc- 
Alpin was filled with South Americans 
who had been induced to come there 
by the moving picture, advertising 
New York City and the McAlpin 
Hotel, which Mr. Boomer had _ had 


circulated through the southern con- 


tinent—the days when the great 
Charles Rector was trying hard to 
keep out of receivership the Hotel 
Claridge, which Boomer eventually 
took over and ran till prohibition made 
it profitless—the days when Louis 
Sherry still owned the right to do busi- 
ness under his own name and when 
the line of cab-horses at Fifty-ninth 
Street was twenty times as long as it 
is now. 

And still something of the at- 
mosphere of those days clings about 
the dignified dark oak offices in the 
Waldorf where Lucius Boomer for 
the last eight years has worked on 





“T say, Mildred, have you 
telling Vera about—you 
about life yet?” 


weekdays from ten to five, talking to 
his branch managers, or dictating to 
people who have been guests in his 
hotels letters which—like his person- 
ality—present behind their cordiality 
that hint of propriety, of character, so 
looked for by people who are travel- 
ling. Luck, his friends have always 
said, could not help coming to such a 
man. 


LL his life he has trained himself 
to think of effects in terms of 
figures; he has been successful because 
he has had luck, health, ambition, so- 
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cial talents, and the ability to combine 
imagination with brilliant bookkee»- 
ing. The Sherry-Netherland is his 
master production, the embodiment of 
everything he has learnt. The groined 
ceilings, dressing-rooms adjoining 
every bathroom, the built-in showers, 
the gold doorknobs, triple-angled mir- 
rors for shaving, quartered oak floors, 
and real travertine were the architect’s 
idea, but the theory of the manage- 
ment of this hotel is Lucius Boomer’s 
idea. 

People are tired of living problems, 
he says. “They are coming to see that 
an expert can solve these problems bet- 
ter than they can. In the 
apartments on the thirty- 
six floors of the Sherry- 
Netherland they can live in 
their own homes (homes 
which cost $20,000 a room 
to build) with their service, 
their comforts, supplied 
by him. He is proud of 
the Sherry - Netherland, 
yet, when one evening 
last spring an excited agent 
telephoned him that the 
Sherry-Netherland was on 
fire, I don’t believe he felt 
any particular emotion. 

O the people who 

stopped their taxis on 
the drives in Central Park, 
who pressed in crowds 
down Fifty-ninth Street, 
staring at the glow in the 
dark blue sky and at the 
dropping golden beams, the 
fire was an interesting and 


exciting spectacle. I think 
Lucius Boomer felt the 
finished same way about it. He 
| knew that his contractor 


was fully covered by in- 

surance, that this fire could 

at the worst only delay for 

a little while the realiza- 

tion of his plans. Service must g 

on. Always, in all his hotels, no mat- 
ter what happened, it must go on. 

—NIvEN Buscu, JR. 


DEAR VIOLA PARIS: What can I do to 
make my large bony knees less conspicu 
ous? I also have a scrawny neck; what 
can I do for it? Is there anything that 
will correct bow legs? How can I cor 
rect round shoulders? MARY LOU. 
Letter to advice column in Philadelphia 
news paper. 

Why not just take a job as a guide 
in Mammoth Cave? 
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THE NEW YORKER 
THE CRAZY CLUB 


ET us call it the Crazy Club 
because that is not its name. 
I thus uphold the estimable 
practice among New York newspaper- 
men who, when they write of the 
surreptitious rendezvous of fluid en- 
ioyment that dot the city nowadays, 
always shield the identity of the 
places. It is an honorable and touch- 
ing custom and bolsters one’s faith in 
the innate sweetness and integrity of 
iournalists. Niven Busch has done it 
faithfully in his mouth-watering series 
of word pictures of New York speak- 
easies. Indeed, this very minute I 
trespass on a field already covered, and 
apologize. But I have waited in vain 
to hear sung the praises of the Crazy 
Club and can contain myself no long- 
er. I seize the lyre. 

You go to a doorway in the upper 
West Fifties and if a certain Cerberus 
stationed there knows you, or failing 
that, likes your looks, you get inside 
and ascend a rickety staircase to the 
club, which is over a garage. I like 
it because it is free from the bunk 
of the usual night club—the gaudy 
hangings, the dimmed lights, the 
moldy and bored hostesses and the 
vultures in human form acting as 
waiters. 


ig fee of this at the Crazy Club. 
4 The lights burn brightly and the 
walls are covered with a simple flam- 
boyant red crash, relieved by countless 
pictures of stage celebrities and “art” 
photographs of chorus beauties in the 
more or less nude. There is only one 
waiter at the Crazy Club, a faithful 
servitor hight Harry. Harry and [ are 
good friends, although I tip him only 
a quarter every time I buy a round of 
drinks, and I buy very seldom nowa- 
days for I have grown canny with the 
vears. 

The club is not large enough to 
hold more than twenty-five or thirty 
people comfortably. When more than 
five couples are dancing, the floor has 
a disturbing habit of bobbing up and 
down rhythmically and I shouldn’t be 
surprised some night to suddenly find 
myself precipitated into the garage be- 
iow as a result of an over-violent 
quadrille, 

Three Hawaiians supply music and 
reap a sizable harvest of bills from 
sentimental, slightly stewed custom- 
ers. I say three Hawaiians but as a 
matter of fact one of them, Al by 
name, tells me he is a Hindoo. Not 
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“Ever write a poem, Madge?” 
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“No.” 


“You ought to try it. It’s great fun. That’s the 
way all the poets have started, you know.” 


the orthodox kind though, that rushes 
into the street at noon and salaams to- 
ward the East. Al was born in that 
great Hindoo metropolis, Chicago. 

There is also one of those nickel-in- 
the-slot phonograph machines. You 
drop in a nickel and the interior of the 
contraption is suddenly flooded with 
light. Discs whirr and a second later 
a raspy tenor is asking you very con- 
fidentially if she ain’t sweet. This 
business, however, makes no hit with 
the Hawaiian boys, who glare at any 
thoughtless patron seen approaching 
the phonograph with a flock of nickels. 
Naturally they can’t twang while the 
phonograph is grinding, and the pho- 
nograph doesn’t need tips, after all. 

I like the proprietor, whom we 
might as well call Bill. He used 
to be a cop, but not in New York. 
He is genial, pleasant to one and all 
and patient under the most trying cir- 
cumstances. He chides his patrons only 
when absolutely necessary. On two 
or three occasions when the night was 
quiet I have sat with Bill until rosy- 
fingered dawn, discussing everything. 
One night we spent a lot of time on 
the Old Testament. I gathered he 
knew it backward, but I had never got 
farther than half through the begats. 
They say he was once a boxing in- 
structor. I never asked him. I know, 
however, that if he is behind the bar 
and a situation demands his presence 


on the floor he can scale that bar, de- 
spite about a hundred and eighty 
pounds, with the agility and speed of 
a whippet leaping through a hoop. (Do 
whippets leap through hoops? ) 

I like the bartender. We’ll call 
him Fred. He is slim, dark, suave 
and, like Bill, patient. He has to be. 
Whenever a drunk can find no one 
on the wrong side of the bar to bore, 
he engages Fred in conversation and 
Fred takes it like a gentleman, as part 
of the job. I know. I’ve bored him. 
Fred is quiet and modest and has a 
nice smile, but they say he is a man 
of large experience and that he can 
ease a troublesome customer out of 
the place as expeditiously and painless- 
ly as you please. And always, in cases 
of extreme obstreperousness, there is 
the quiet little rubber hose lying under 
the bar. 


T the end of the room is a bat- 
tered old upright piano and occa- 
sionally, when the mood seizes him, one 
of the regulars, ‘Tommy by name, spits 
on his hands and tackles it. On these 
occasions I speed to the piano if I can 
and drape myself on one end, watch- 
ing with fascination and envy the rip- 
pling of Tommy’s deft fingers as they 
twinkle up and down the keyboard. 
Most of the customers drink beer, 
which is twenty-five cents a glass. Few 
get tight and those who do are gen- 
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erally found on invesugation to have 
brought the foundation with them on 
emigrating from some hangout that 
closed earlier. ‘The Crazy Club gets 
going about midnight, and Bill and 
Fred generally dismiss the last reluc- 
tant guest and leave for breakfast at 
about seven in the morning. 

IT there long enough as I, for 

instance, do and you see a suffi- 
cient variety of people. Nondescript 
waifs and strays from Broadway. Pro- 
hibition agents. Newspapermen. Cops, 
in and out of uniform. A faded little 
girl in a cheap, spangly dress. A fa- 
mous woman novelist. “Iwo young 
American artists fresh from Paris, 
wearing immature beards. The girl 
who is a hostess at a dance hall and 
who comes to the Crazy Club after 
her work is done for a glass of beer 
and—by way of recreation—a few 
more dances. Any number of cryptic, 
mysterious-looking persons whose rack- 
ets are difficult to even guess—but they 
behave themselves in Bill’s place, be 
sure of that. 

The philosophic mother of a stage 
beauty, who comes to the club in the 
limousine her loving daughter has pro- 
vided for her, and passes the time 
dancing with her chauffeur, also 
provided by the kind daughter. “She 
goes to swell dumps,” the mother told 
me. “I wouldn’t fit in. But I have 
my fun.” 

The girl who told me she and her 
husband didn’t get along since their 
baby died so she was out for a good 
time, what the hell! The faded ex- 
Follies girl who, on a few drinks, 
insists on dancing for the multitude, 
carefully lifting her skirts above the 
tops of her stockings. 





(y= night a comfortable, fat mid- 
dle-aged daddy from the prov- 
inces brought a charming demoiselle 
up, or more likely she brought him up, 
but on arriving she immediately suc- 
cumbed to the attractions of a well- 
dressed, handsome youth who fre- 
quents the place, and forgot her boy 
friend. He retired to a corner and 
engaged one of the Hawaiians in con- 
versation, the conversation consisting 
mainly of his opinions of the hand- 
some young rival. He reached the cli- 
max when, in a voice full of scorn 
and contempt he said, “Why, he’s 
got a forty-dollar suit on.”” Then he 
turned on his heel and walked out, 
with dignity. 

It so happened that the sheik had 


been liberal with the Hawaiian, who 
therefore was greatly exercised at the 
insult to his patron. 

“That suit he’s got on now,” he 
said hotly, “‘cost him a hund’ thoity- 
five dollars. He don’t wear no forty- 
dollar suits.” 

It was on the bar of the Crazy Club 
that the son of one of our leading 
bankers, suddenly deciding to adopt a 
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more orderly mode of living, devoted 
an hour to the composition of a new 
schedule, which went as follows: 9 
A.M., rise; 9:15, prayer; 9:30, cal- 


isthenics; 9:45, breakfast; 11 to 
11:15, work; 11:15 to 3 p.m., lunch. 
That was as far as he got. The effort 
was too much and the rest of the sheet 
was filled with idly drawn pictures of 
cows, pigs, little girls, houses with 
smoke coming from the chimney, etc. 
The Crazy Club is no place to plan 
an orderly life. 


LMOST my favorite character at 

the club is the gentleman who 
visits there during his “periodicals.” 
He is prosperous in his profession, but 
must go on a periodical every few 
months. ‘They last four days. The 
On the 


first two days he can talk. 
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third day, in a sort of crooning lul- 
laby, he sings impromptu lays inspired 
by anything that catches his eye. He 
sang beautifully for fifteen minutes 
one night about a blue necktie I was 
wearing. On the fourth day he is 
unable to speak but is fortunately abl. 
to use his thumb, and by a deft wig- 
gle of that member indicates when he 
wants another drink. During these 
four days he snatches at odd moments 
what little sleep he needs. 

One night he sat on one of the high 
stools at the bar for hours, perfectly 
silent, and then suddenly fell to the 
floor with a crash that startled the 
garage-workers below. Bill and Fred 
rushed to his aid, but the moment he 
saw them coming, he sat up and with 
the characteristic aversion of the in- 
ebriate to outside assistance he glared 
at them forbiddingly. 

“Whasha matter?” he 
“Can’t a fellah wisecrack a 
aroun’ here?” 

I am indebted to a charming and 
witty lady for another incident. It 
concerns a nice-faced 
legian. He too was addicted to falling 
off the stools. All night long, it 
seemed, he kept gliding from them to 
the floor, in a manner that was some- 


rebuked. 
little 


young, col- 





what like the White Knight and some- 
what like Leon Errol. Always he 
would smile cheerfully and climb back 
to his stool, only to fall off almost 
immediately. Finally he grew tired 
and with some effort made his way to 
the staircase. “Then there came a hor- 
rid bump-bump-bump-bump-Bam! ! ! 
“Qh, it’s probably somebody coming 
up,” said my friend, the young lady. 
The trouble is, Bill’s lease is up in 
October and he isn’t what he 
wants to do. He may close the plac 
God forbid! —FRANK SULLIVAN 


sure 


WANTED by a girl, her fare to England. 
Willing to take charge of children and a 
good sailor.—San Francisco Examiner. 

Our feeling is she ought to leav 
the children out of it. 
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PERILS OF POVERTY 


W oOLWORTH’s 


AM in a terrible predicament. I 
have been collecting things at 
Woolworth’s and now that I am 
ing away to Florence, what in the 


YOU! 


world shall I do with them? I adore 
Woolworth’s. I am lost from the 
start. Their aluminum! Their can- 
dies! Their eggbeaters! I can’t seem 
to come away without getting all 
dimed up. Eve and I have just been 
up to see if the green glass plates they 
have in their window were thin and 
dark like the glasses they had last 
week, or only pale and pressed. Alas, 
they are only pale and pressed. But 
it was a profitable morning all in all, 
for we each brought home a blue glass 
water bottle, and mine will, within a 
veneration, stand handsomely beside 
ort at-grand father’s green decanter and 
have a legend of its own, no doubt. 
And as for the gay hand-painted 
breakfast set! We were allowed to 
buy only six cups and saucers apiece, 
for the store seeks to make its trea- 
sures the more dear by rationing them. 
Their pedigree of the cups is not quite 
clear, for although they are of 
Czecho-Slovakian design, they were 


buy her three of them, since she had 
bought her quota and was getting 
them for a church bazaar. So I 
bought her the aprons and laid them 
on a counter and gave her a boot- 
legger’s wink and she came up and 
closed over them. Whereupon I was 
seized at once with a desire to buy a 
bright pink one for mother, to send 
on for her birthday as a symbol of 
utility and sentiment. So Eve bought 
me one. 


UT to get back to my problem. I 

have kept all my treasures in brown 
paper parcels and what shall I do with 
them now! It seems to me only fair 
that every girl should have the right 
to collect a few little things against 
her nesting time, although I don’t 
know that I should be so optimistic as 
to put them in a Hope Chest, or even 
to put them all in one place. An 
odd package on the shelf or in a 
bureau drawer does not look so sus- 
picious. Some girls of course use 
little objects of this sort to brighten 
up their rooms, giving the appearance, 
or hoping to give the appearance 
thereby, that they consider themselves 
settled for life. But if I had thought 


for a moment I were settled for life 
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made in Japan, where labor is cheap 
enough even for Woolworth. But 
they are sufficiently dashing to start 
any day well, which is all one should 
isk of a breakfast set. 

Moreover, the family is one pink 
rubber apron ahead. ‘They were sell- 
ng only three colored rubber aprons 
to a customer, although, to save my 
soul, until after I had given away 
my birthright for one of them, I 
ould never have understood why a 

rson should want to own even one, 

say nothing of three. But when 
glum-looking woman stole up on 
and asked me in a_bootlegger’s 
sper if I were going to buy any, 
lowed as how I was not, and she 
nded me thirty cents and asked me 
t [ would sneak around the corner 
the post where she was hiding and 
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in this place! I have preferred to 
regard it as a room in Chelsea Stor- 
age, a Symbol for Something Bigger 
and Better, a stenographic little gray 
home in the West. Even so I can 
scarcely afford to pay six months’ rent 
on it for Woolworth storage, and I 
certainly can’t declare my parcels at 
the Italian customs, for I should think 
that the very name of a competitor 
like Woolworth would make Musso- 
lini as mad as hops. And I can’t give 
the stuff away because I love it so. 
Every cup and saucer, every asbestos 
plate is a memory of a struggle—a 
woman’s elbow in my ribs. I guess 
that I shall have to send everything 
home, which either means going over 
tc Sheffield’s and getting a cracker box 
and driving nails into my thumb and 
having the stuff arrive at mother’s in 
no shape at all, or else it means calling 
in Ovington’s. 


HIS Ovington plan becomes an 

awfully nice question. Can I, or 
can I not call in Ovington’s to pack a 
Woolworth consignment? When I 
come back I am going to do something 
about checking this Woolworth taste, 
but probably by that time I shall be 
calling in Woolworth’s to pack the 
stuff I have bought on the Ponte Vec- 
chio. I guess I'll take to collecting 
stamps. —Mayorica WaTTLEs 


SOLUTION FOR THE 
TRAFFIC PROBLEM 


EOPLE who live on West End 

Avenue have been worried be- 
cause there is talk of sweeping away 
the trees and grass plots that line 
their peaceful thoroughfare, so as to 
make room for some more traffic. But 
times have changed since Henry Bre- 
voort leaned against his orchard fence, 
with his blunderbuss under his arm, 
and persuaded the city surveyors to 
slant Broadway off to the left instead 
of tearing up his apple trees. In that 
infancy of American culture it had 
not been realized that a city exists only 
as a background for traffic; that the 
buildings are no more than the stage 
setting and the movement of the 
traffic is the action of the play. 

Movement? Well, I admit that 
that term hardly applies. We admire 
the Greeks, whose harmonious lives 
were dominated by the laws of 
Dynamic Symmetry; but I am _ not 
sure that we have not made a greater 











“A cheap bunch, this Broadway 

crowd, if you ast me, Julian — let’s squeeze over 
. 7 . , ) 
to Fift? and pick up a coupla débutantes.’ 


invention in Dynamic Immobility. 
What outdoor sport ever equalled our 
great metropolitan pastime of waiting 
for the green light while the meter 
clicks? It gives you, simultaneously, 
the thrill of motion and the relaxation 
of quiescence. No, I take it that the 
paramount importance of traffic is gen- 
erally recognized, everywhere except 
on West End Avenue; the only ques- 
tion is how to take care of it most 
satisfactorily. 


LEARING West End Avenue is 

no solution; the more space you 
make for traffic the more traffic springs 
up to fill the space. Something more 
radical is needed; and I am surprised 
that Jimmy Walker, on his way to 
and from the Stadium and the Polo 
Grounds, has not noticed the glaring 
opportunity to make his administra- 
tion conspicuous by a Great Step For- 
ward. I refer, of course, to Central 
Park. Here is a space half a mile wide 
that doesn’t accommodate more than 
one per cent of the traffic that could 
be routed through it if it were levelled 
and the vegetation cleared away—and 


what has happened on Park Avenue. 


shows that no progressive administra- 
tion is going to let vegetation interfere 
with traffic. 

Of course, having got the traffic in- 


to this great boule- 
vard half a mile 
wide, you might 
have some trouble 
getting it out 
again; but that 
rarely seems to wor- 
ry our constituted 
authorities. If they 
really want an an- 
swer, however, I 
can give it to them 
—slash out. the 
block of buildings 
between Sixth and 
Seventh Avenues all 
the way to Canal 
Street. Most of 
them are _— speak- 
easies, anyway. Be- 
sides, all of those 
buildings are 
doomed to be torn 
down in time to 
make way for 
thirty - seven - story 
apartment _hotels, 
and who is going to 
live in them if the 
Tenement House 
Commissioner won’t 
allow cooking in the service pantries? 
Save the builders’ money now and 
make room for the traffic. 


F you turn the Park into a boule- 

vard half a mile wide you will 
need some regulations, and here the 
constructive municipal statesman finds 
a golden opportunity. The obvious 
thing would be to make it a downtown 
street in the morning and an uptown 
street at night; but imaginative spirits 
abhor the obvious. 

I would make it an uptown street 
in the morning and a downtown 
street at night, thereby giving taxi 
drivers an opportunity for greater 
ingenuity than they can display at 
present, when about the best they 
can think of is to tell you that you 
will save time by turning off Fifth 
Avenue into Park, and then getting 
held up for twenty minutes at the 
crossing of Madison. 

Or better yet, divide the Park into 
twelve or twenty-four lanes, alter- 
nately devoted to uptown and down- 
town traffic, with left turns permitted 
at any point. This would give the 
sensitive and patriotic New Yorker 
a chance to silence forever the visiting 
relatives who like to tell him how 
much worse it is in Pittsburgh or Los 
Angeles. —E.Mer Davis 
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BROADWAY RACKETS 


V—First PastiInc 


IRST pasting is the racket 

of getting the name of the 

horse first to pass the winning 
post in a race before his name reaches 
the bookmaker or poolroom. Rather, 
it was: it is a dead art nowadays, em- 
balmed with the entry of radio and 
speedy information bureaus which for- 
ward advance knowledge of post time 
at all the big racecourses. But first 
pasting was one of Broadway’s pet 
rackets a few years back, and more 
than one bookmaker unwittingly ac- 
cepted a large wager on a race a frac- 
tion of a minute after the winner had 
been declared at a race track, hun- 
dreds—perhaps thousands—of miles 
away. 

In those days the news ticker was 
the only means of learning the out- 
come of a horse race and the results 
straggled in from various points in the 
country as late as a half hour after 
the event was decided. Bookmakers 
would accept wagers right up to the 
scheduled post time. Occasionally they 
made a time stipulation against the bets 
being offered after the moment of 
such post time, but since few races 
started on the prescribed time, it was 
customary for the bookmakers to ac- 
cept wagers right up to the receipt of 
the result. ‘They seldom demanded a 
time stipulation, not suspecting that a 
bettor would find means to learn the 
winner’s name before it came through 
the customary service. 


HE long-distance telephone solved 

the problem for the racketer and 
while this proved expensive, the possi- 
ble profits made the overhead shrink 
into a piker’s sum in comparison. At 
least three and often four or more men 
were required to make up a mob of 
first pasters. One was located at the 
race track, one just outside to receive 
the signal denoting the winning horse, 
another to receive it at the base of 
betting operations, and sometimes 
fourth to place the wager. Every 
member of the mob had his duty de- 
fined and every fraction of a second 
mattered. 

A bookmaker would first be located 
and the bettor would do some mis- 
sionary work, making attractive 
wagers for a few weeks before th 
mob decided to strike. These bets 
would be made long before post time 
and on handicapped horses. Having 
acquired the confidence of the book- 
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maker, the operation would be set for 
a date ahead when the entries promised 
some attractive figures for the win- 
ning horses. 

\t the track, perhaps in far off 
Kentucky, one of the mob would be 
stationed at the extreme top of the 
orandstand. As the horses struck the 
head of the stretch, he would signal 
their positions, giving the first two or 
three. As they fled by the winning 
post he would promptly signal the 
number of the winner. 

Located at a safe distance outside 
the enclosure, with a strong fieldglass 
in hand, the second member of the 
mob would get the number and flash 
it to a third, who held the phone 
connection with the city where the 
action was staged. Instantaneously 
this third man would shout the num- 
ber through the phone to be heard 
hundreds of miles away, in most cases 
even before the winner’s number had 






can’t very well talk about.” 
“What a shame!” 
. e 


cen posted by the judges. At the 
receiving end of the phone the num- 
ber might be flashed to a man on the 
street. The latter relayed it to the 
actual bettor, who might accept it 
through a window by the rehearsed 
signal, and the bet was promptly re- 
corded. Minutes later the name of 
the winner was received by the baok- 


. and her operation was the sort that you 


maker through the usual channels. 
With three or four winners a day, the 
possible profits for the mob were un- 
limited. 


VENTUALLY the first pasters 

began to operate on a wholesale 
plan. A central information plant was 
established and open phone connections 
were maintained during operations to 
all parts of the city and to neighbor- 
ing towns as well. ‘Thus, for a mod- 
erate sum, the first paster could get 
the information he wished, without 
himself paying all the cost of elaborate 
and expensive layout. Mobs from all 
over the country subscribed for fast 
information from the tracks and the 
racket soon began to arouse suspicion 
among the booking gentry, so that 
time stipulations were tightened up. 
Eventually first pasting became a 
rarity instead of an everyday occur- 
rence. Finally the bookmakers le- 
gitimatized _ this 
operation in or- 
der to procure 
direct and fast 
information for 
themselves, so 
that now the 
bookmaker has 
the winner im- 
mediately the 

2 finish post is 
4 UF reached, with all 


~ the essential ac- 


™~, 


h 


companying data, 
such as_ betting 
odds, time of 
race, leaders at 
every quarter 
mile, etc. 


NOTHER 

ingenious 
method to out- 
smart the hand- 
books was intro- 
duced about the 
time mind-read- 
ing acts were the 
vogue in the 
vaudeville 
houses. The pro- 
fessional mind 
reader in many instances used a chemi- 
calized pad of paper, about the same 
size as that employed by the hand- 
bookmaker for recording wagers. On 
this pad the theatregoer would be asked 
to write his question, which he would 
hold himself; the page immediately 
beneath registered the same question, 
although the writing would not be- 
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come visible for a few moments, since 
a synthetic ink was utilized. Armed 
with equipment of the same sort, the 
race track racketer would write down 
the name of a horse—usually one al- 
ready scratched—and also, in invisible 
ink, the winner in an earlier race. The 
bookie would pocket the slip handed to 
him. Later in the day, when count- 
ing up his transactions he would come 
to the slip with the two entries. The 
winner’s name would now be clearly 
visible, although it was not when the 
slip was accepted, and the unsuspecting 
bookie would pay. 

This racket was successfully worked 
around Broadway to the financial dis- 
comfiture of a number of hand-bookies 
until the secret was discovered. The 
bookmakers at the metropolitan tracks, 
aware of the racket, are now guarded 
against it by employing tab-men, who 
stand behind them and note each oral 
wager made. Immediately after each 
race the total losses and winnings are 
thus tabulated and the bookie doesn’t 
have to wait for leisure to reckon his 
accounts. 


TILL another scheme tried by the 
system players and worked suc- 
cessfully for a long time, mostly be- 
cause of the ignorance of the bookie, 
was labelled the stop system. In this 
the bettor would take a published list 
of probable winners in one race, in 
their order. He would then have it 
understood with the layer of odds that 
his wager was to be ten dollars on 
each horse, right down the line, stop- 
ping at the winner. ‘Thus, if the horse 
at the top of the list won, there was 
no further betting in the race. ‘The 
bettor collected the odds on horse num- 
ber one. If horse number six won, 
the bettor would pay his losses on the 
first five and collect the odds on the 
sixth horse. On paper this looks like 
a good bet for the bookie, but with 
favorites heading the list, the farther 
down the winner was located the long- 
er the odds and, naturally, the bigger 
profit for the player. No sane bookie 
will accept such a wager nowadays. 
Taking it all in all, these race track 
rackets are things of the past—here 
merely recorded as matters of histori- 
cal interest. —JacK Wynn 


WEDDING CERTIFICATE FEE MAY GO AS 
HIGH AS DOG LICENSE—Headline in the 
Boston Post. 

Yes, but you can’t change relative 
values in that arbitrary fashion. 
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DIRTY WORK AT THE UNION LEAGUE 


vaiting list bribes the attendants to speed things up 


We 


The : 








HE Basy 


CycLonE,” by 
George M. Cohan, at Henry 
Miller’s Theatre, is a farce 

bout. the unreasoning, ridiculous 
passion of two women for one small 
dog and the consuming annoyance of 
their men. For two acts it is violently, 
startlingly funny with a humor 
drawn up from roots deep in human 
nature. 

Three of the characters are built 
out of real flesh and blood. Jessie 
Hurley, the first possessor of Cyclone 
the Pekingese, and a woman whose 
hysterics have never failed her in an 
hour of need is one, and only a fond 
but undeceived misogynist could have 
Her husband Gene, 
who loves her and would like to give 
her a sock in the eye, and Joseph 
Ueadows, the quixotic millionaire who 
receives the sock in her stead, are the 
others. The rest are merely carefully 
fashioned cogs for moving the farcical 
machine. 

Mr. Cohan has dated himself a 
little in providing an old-fashioned 
weak third act just as he did last year 
in “The Home Towners,” and the rich 
people involved live, as seems inevi- 
table with Mr. Cohan’s plutocrats, in 
surroundings which period 
Grand Rapids in full eruption, but 
when farce reaches peaks as hilariously 
satisfactory as those touched by “The 
Baby Cyclone” one must take it to 
one’s heart with a feeling very little 
more captious than utter gratitude. 


produced her. 


suggest 


“= Witp Man oF Borneo,” 
by Marc Connelly and Herman 
J. Mankiewicz, at the Bijou, is a 
comedy laid in a theatrical boarding 
house in New York in the eighteen- 
nineties. J. Daniel Thompson, an 
ld medicine-show faker, comes to it 
with his daughter, and, while acting 
the wild man in a dime museum on 
Fourteenth Street, pretends to her and 
to his fellow boarders that he is se- 
retly substituting for Richard Mans- 
field in “Cyrano de Bergerac.” 


ONE TWISTER AND SOME 
LESS EFFECTIVE 
EVENTS 


Chance leads all of them to the mu- 
seum, where loyalty to the friend who 
has given him the job causes J. Daniel, 
thoroughly disguised in brown paint 
and a woolly wig, to reveal himself. 

Certainly this sounds as nutritive of 
interest as Mr. Cohan’s basic theme, 
and “The Wild Man of Borneo” is 
rich with plums of drollery into the 
bargain, but in cumulative effective- 
ness it doesn’t approach the Cohan 
opus. I think the reason is that “The 
Wild Man” derives from literature 
rather than life. It is about unusual 
characters, but they are the usual un- 
usual characters of fiction. They lack 
the surprising quality of reality. One 
knows what they will do, and, unhap- 
pily, in one scene (that in the dime 
museum) one expects them to do just 
what they do, only one foresees it as 
much funnier than it turns out. Hints 
are dropped that there is to be a tipsy 
midget and a bearded lady with a cold 
on her chest, whereas the midget ap- 
pears cold sober and the bearded lady 
never so much as wheezes. That sort 
of thing is heartbreaking. 

I have always prized the work of 
George Hassell, who plays the title 
role, just this side of idolatry. He is 
the embodied spirit of a Gluyas Wil- 
liams drawing. In a flat musical show 
he sparkles like a diamond on velvet, 
but he makes J. Daniel Thompson 
into a monologue, and the rest of the 
cast deserves better than that, par- 
ticularly those most endearing ladies, 
Josephine Hull and Marguerite 
Churchill. 


ERTAIN raconteurs help out a 

dreary story by attaching it to 
some well-known person. That is the 
trick employed by Samuel Hopkins 
Adams in “Revelry,” a dramatization 
of which by Maurine Watkins is play- 
ing at the Theatre Masque. 


I failed to find the egregiously dull 
characters in it less dull because they 
purported to be a President of the 
United States and his cabinet, and be- 
cause an audience titivated at lese 
majesty was murmuring, “It’s all 
true, you know, every word.” 

“Yes, President Harding,” ‘ 
“Teapot Dome, yes,” .. . “Tut, tut.” 

Willis Markham, the President in 
the play, is a good fellow with ideals 
of friendship which suggest something 
the sophomores make the neophytes 
learn before they can pass the mystic 
portals of Kappa Mu. The circle on 
which he practices them is composed 
of tedious crooks who work Willis to 
a fare-thee-well. 


S machinery for the explosion of 
the group the authors have ma- 
neuvered a affair between the 
young wife of one of its members and 
the group’s leading rakehell, a gentle- 
man who is sketched with a delicacy 
reminiscent of the portrait of Suir 
Francis Levison in “East Lynne.” 

The young wife’s taut fingers snap 
a comb when she hears that her lover 
is going to marry and finally she con- 
fesses: “What—are you going—to do 
with me? You’re 
through and through.” 

It’s a distressing scene, but the love 
affair between the President and a lady 
named Edith is far, far worse. She is 
that most unendurable of stage char- 
acters, a woman who understands and 
understands and understands. She sits 
and makes a dimple in her cheek with 
her forefinger and unrolls a series of 
clichés older than the moral law, and 
the dazzled Executive gasps, “I never 
met a woman quite like you.” 

Despite Edith’s good advice it be- 
comes evident about half way through 
that the President’s friends are going 
to make him forfeit a chance for a 
second term; then 


love 


yellow 


an impeachment 


looms on the horizon. Willis gets the 
heebeejeebees. He’s drinking too much 
and his poker games have lost their 














we 
bo 


charm for him since the younger ele- 


ment has been killed off by the old- 


timers. Particularly does he miss 
young rakehell, whose ready wit 


coined that apothegm which made 
them all rock with laughter, “Well, 
you tell me and I’1] tell you.” 

It’s pretty sad, and three hours have 
been ground out, so the President swal- 
lows some poison and the curtain falls 
on a cast apparently determined to 
paraphrase “This was the noblest 
Roman of them all” in the idiom of 
the day or choke in the attempt. 

If this be Truth it certainly got 
soggy at the bottom of that old well. 
kx TRIUMPHANT BACHELOR,” 

by Owen Davis, at the Bilt- 
more Theatre, begins with a collec- 
tion of dinner guests reminiscent, in 
appearance, of the ones who opened 
Mr. Davis’ “Donovan Affair” last 
year. Perhaps that was what first put 
it in my mind that it would be more 
fun if some of them were killed off 
as the others had been so excitingly in 
that homicidal titbit. Before the eve- 
ning was over the thought had ripened 
to a conviction which embraced every- 
body concerned. 

“The Triumphant Bachelor” is a 
farce about marriage with all the es- 
sentials of marriage omitted, and it 
is made up of stock scenes which could 
never have been very funny or astute, 
and which are now nauseatingly stale. 
The play seemed to be confected sole- 
ly for the purpose of making one ap- 
preciate ““The Baby Cyclone” a little 
more. 

A straightforward performance by 
Robert Ames in the title rdle empha- 
sized the tawdriness of the whole pro- 
ceedings. 


T was Clyde Fitch who first failed 
to respect the old gray head of 
Barbara Frietchie and replaced it with 
the brown curls and dimpled chin of 
Julia Marlowe. Now a second trans- 
formation has taken place and golden 
Evelyn Herbert plays Barbara Friet- 
chie in “My Maryland,” an operetta 
by Dorothy Donnelly and Sigmund 
Romberg, at Jolson’s. 

It is lovely to look at, with the bil- 
lowy costumes and pillared houses of 
the sixties, and, though weak in com- 
edy, is strong in romantic, operatic 
situations, with Barbara at one time, 
armed with nothing but her sex appeal 
and her lyric soprano voice, keeping 
half the Confederate army from her 
lover’s sickroom. 

The score is not up to Romberg’s 


“Oh, Bertie, I just love it! There are the most adorable 
Chinese beads on the window-shades: 


best, but frequent reprises make a few 
good numbers do double and triple 
duty. 


EARING that guarantee of shod- 

diness given by the name of 
Harry B. Smith as a co-author, “Half 
a Widow,” at the Waldorf, a musical 
comedy, whose other manufacturer is 
Frank Dupree, deals with the late war 
in terms of large cloth roses. Most of 
it takes place in the courtyard of an 
inn where the landlord’s high-strung 
daughter, Babette, is constantly go- 
ing to marry somebody or other for 
reasons any of which would entitle 
everybody concerned to a free trip to 
the nearest state-run institution for the 
feeble-minded. The general awful- 
ness is somewhat mitigated by some 
swipes yearned out at the top of their 
lungs by a large chorus, and by the 
dead-pan comedy of Benny Rubin 
but it isn’t mitigated enough, or half 


enough. —CHARLES BRACKETT 
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FROM AN OFFICE 
WINDOW 


White towers lifting 
Spire on spire. ... 

(Will you take a letter, please? 
Horton on the wire.) 


Look in the files under 
“Cyrus Coombs.” 

(Lady-boats tossing 
Proud white plumes.) 





I’ll be a rover 
And end my days 
In Siam or Madagascar 
(If I get my raise.) 
—Puy Luis REID 


Armless though he is, Charles Vulak, 
55 years of age, has made such a success 
of the begging profession that he has 
$4,053 in five different banks where he 
readily can lay hands on it.—Los Angeles 
Times. 

Armless though he, etc. 
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he new Perfume by 


TMOUBIGANT 


PARIS 


Sy Se a ere ee er eee 


: This exquisite new perfume by Houbigant is presented in response to a new phase of our 
| swift-moving, everchanging civilization . . . En Visite—rich, vivacious, of-the-hour—is the 


fragrance of the woman who now visits continents as casually and frequently as she would 


enjoy the hospitality of another home . . . Houbigant, Tne., 539 West 45th Street, N. Y. 
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T is a sort of recurrent theme in 
the succession of complaints, in- 
dignations, guffaws and expostu- 

lations which give the overtone to our 
life in the metropolis: this matter of 
theatre-ticket speculation. Almost 
regularly, with every year, some pub- 
lic officer or other shoulders his way 
into the front pages to cry his defiance 
against those forces of the devil which 
demand ten dollars for a fifth-row seat 
at the “Follies.” The public vouch- 
safes a mild interest. The producers 
shuffle about at a great rate. The 
speculators give themselves up to a 
moment of old-fashioned terror. And 
presently—by the time the winter 
season is in full swing and the hits 
well established—the uproar is for- 
gotten. 


This year it was Mr. Tuttle, the 
United States District Attorney, who 
came forward bearing the Banner of 
right and justice. And he favored us 
with an entirely new theory of ticket 
reform. It was not the downtrodden 
populace he wished to protect. In- 
deed, he hardly mentioned the popu- 
lace. It was the sovereign govern- 
ment of this great Republic he wished 
to defend—in the matter of income 
taxes and the fraudulent returning 
thereof. 


At the entry of Mr. Tuttle, one 
faintly suspected that something 
might be up. heretofore, it had 
been the privilege of the state off- 
cials to proceed against the specula- 
tors. But the Supreme Court, in all 
its fine aloofness, had decided that 
the state laws against ticket deal- 
ing were unconstitutional, and thus 
the state people were reft of their 
authority. What more natural, then, 
than to turn the matter over to 
Mr. Tuttle—remind him that the in- 
come-tax return of many a bloated 
speculator was surprisingly low—re- 
mind him that many a theatre treas- 
urer living in the best and gaudiest 
tradition of Broadway was paying tax 
on a puny little income of $1,800 a 
year! Thus might tradition be pre- 
Thus, after all, might we 
witness the annual noisy assault upon 
the grafters. 


sery ed. 


Mr. Tuttle labored with prodigious 
strokes. He made a public issue of a 
thing which the public had always ac- 
cepted as a simple matter of course: 
the crookedness of certain ticket bro- 


THE TICKET GRAFT 


kers. And he invoked something more 
substantial than the mere shadow of 
prison bars. Whereupon a great wave 
of contrition fell over Broadway. 
From almost every participant in the 
perennial brawl there came the offer 
of a Plan. 

In the grave consideration of 
these various plans, there appeared 
more than the usual amount of amus- 
ing hypocrisy. The Leblang plan, for 
example, was little more than an ex- 
pansive jest to those who regarded it 
from within. You remember its pro- 
visions, of course: the producers, 
owners and managers were to employ 
Mr. Leblang as manager of a central 
ticket bureau. All tickets not sold 
directly from the box offices were to 
be turned over to this bureau, and 
offered to the public at a ten per cent 
advance over box-office price. The 
privately owned agencies were to be 
abolished by the simple procedure of 








refusing to sell them any tickets at all. 

Of course the producers and man- 
agers had not the slightest belief that 
the plan would become an actuality. 
In the first place, three of the most 
powerful producers, Ziegfeld, Er- 
langer, and Dillingham, refused even 
to consider it. In the second place, 
the men who produce plays know bet- 
ter than most that the whole matter 
of ticket regulation is Utopian. In 
the third place, despite the necessity to 
appear before the public as altruists, 
these are business men. With one or 
two brilliant exceptions, their concern 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 


is with the making of profits. And as 
to this element, I quote the confession 
of a producer and owner, delivered to 
me in a moment of delightful frank- 
ness: 

“T’m_ satisfied—almost any man- 
ager is satisfied—to sell out the house 


at box-office prices. That’s good 
enough. And the old spec system 


worked rather satisfactorily to that 
end. It is a little foolish for th 
producers to insist that they should 
have the benefit of the high prices 
which the speculators receive for 
tickets. For those prices are insep- 
arably bound to the business of specu- 
lating. Cut out the speculation—and 
the prices will simply fall. The pro- 
ducers cannot legitimately go after 
these profits, for the moment the sys- 
tem becomes legitimate, there will not 
be any profits to go after. On the 
other hand, more than a few of the 
producers have been getting a substan- 
tial cut on the illegitimate profits of 
the brokers. The man with a hit in 


“She 
boy?” 
“Vassuh. 

in passim is 
yo got to 
her.” 


his house can make demands. And the 
brokers, forced into competitive buy- 
ing, have to offer him percentages. As 
for the more honest—or perhaps you 
would say the less shrewd—producer, 
it is satisfaction enough to have a 
group of speculators come in and take 
his house off his hands in eight- and 
ten-week blocks.” 

The Leblang plan died aborning, 
because it was hardly more than 
a gesture to begin with. It was fool- 
ish, and the theatrical men knew 
was foolish, even to think of puttin; 


out of business at one stroke suc! 
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ITH justifiable confidence, Cadil- 

lac offers for your approval the new 
Cadillac—triumphant climax to a quarter 
century of Cadillac leadership among fine 
cars. 


Longer and lower than any previous 
Cadillac, it appears to be even longer and 
lower than actually it is—the result of 
adroit and advanced desiening of the cus- 
tom-built Fisher and Fisher-Fleetwood 
bodies. 
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Gift To The World 


Endowed with unique performance by its 
entirely new expression of the proven “V”- 
type principle—the new Cadillac marks 
an epoch in operative perfection as signifi- 
cant as the advent of the first eight- 


cylinder Cadillac. 


A single glance at this new Cadillac—a 
single ride in it—and we confidently pre- 
dict you will concede that it must appeal 
to the substantial, luxury-loving Cadillac 
clientele as will nothing else in motor cars. 


A Notable Product of General Motors 
UPPERCU CADILLAC CORPORATION 


INGLIS M. UPPERCU, President - - COLUMBUS 7700 


BROADWAY AT 62nd St. - - NEW YORK 
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SYNCOPATION 


This is an age of rhythm, 

Of syncopation with a m— 

Alicious twinkle in its one cocked eye; 

Of saxophonic blaring, 

Of transitory pairing, 

Of hurrying we don’t know where or 
why. 

We all, of course, deplore it— 

But, MAN, how we adore it! 





It’s the riotous rhythm of New York 
that makes it different from any city in 
the world. 


The roar and clatter of its Els, the 
berp-erp, the oi-oi-oi, or the yah-hooh-ta, 
of its taxi horns; the riveters, bless them, 
whistling at their work; all make a syn- 
copated pattern. 


Someone else found that out. Scored 
it for seven steam calliopes, an oxy-acety- 
lene torch, three dish-pan’s and a kazoo. 


Well, anyway, even the architecture 
has a kind of vo-do-do-de-o air about it. 
Ten steps and then stagger. 


It’s energy that makes the rhythm, 
keeps it bubbling up through the Serious 
Things of Life. Speaking of bubbles— 
theres AQUAZONE, the only mineral 


water supercharged with oxygen. Its 
irrepressible sparkle is like this New 
York joie-de-vivre. Joie-de-vivre! Yes, 


really, that’s what we were talking about 
up there. 


In the most joyously syncopated mo- 
ments of a New Yorker’s career, AQUA- 
ZONE is the world’s best companion. 
For mixing, its oxygen filled bubbliness 
with what-you-have-with-you is an insur- 
ance against headache the next morning— 
nothing makes you miss several beats in 


New York’s rhythm as a headache does. 
AQUAZONE may be had at enlight- 


ened hotels, restaurants, and clubs, from 
the Daniel Reeves Stores, Gristede 
Brothers, the Busy Bee Stores, from 
other good grocers and druggists, and of 
course, from the person who answers the 
phone at 


VANDERBILT 6434. 


Advertisement 


well-established enterprises as the Mc- 
Bride Company, and other similar 
firms. Immediately upon the predes- 
tined failure of the Leblang scheme, 
there came another plan suggested by 
the McBride Company itself. This, as 
you will recall, was relatively simple. 
To understand it 
thoroughly, however, 
one must remember 
that there is no law, 
at present, prohibit- 
ing a broker from 


tel 





charging whatever 
he fancies for theatre 
tickets. There is only 
a dubious agreement 


Index to departments on 
the pages which follow: 
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“Gentlemen, it has been my privi- 
lege as a producer to present some of 
the great successes of our era. I am 
proud of that. It is not vanity which 
moves me to say that I have been suc- 
cessful, for in this profession of the 
theatre a man’s career shines before 

him for all eyes to 
I am sure that 
I speak for all of you 
when I say that | 
love this profession, 
that it is as dear to 
me as life itself. But 
would it be possible 
to succeed—would it 
be ‘possible for me to 


see, 


; g THE RACE TRACK 44 2 
with Mr. Tuttle— POLO 47 have done the things 
hardly legal, and en- THE TENNIS COURTS 52 I have done, and 
tered into by a group TEE AND GREEN 58 many of you _ have 

FOOTBALL 60 


of brokers who were 
in dire peril of go- 


ON AND OFF THE AVENUE: 
FEMININE FASHIONS 


done—if it were not 
62 for the public? You 


ing to jail — an THIS AND THAT 64 know perfectly well 
agreement which AS TO MEN 66 that the axiom of 
provides that only NEW APARTMENTS I this art which we 
ahi no A MUSICAL EVENTS 74 nies Main Goes 
ty-cent advances oure ae Gate 78 serve descrik C 
will be charged. THE CURRENT CINEMA 83 elements which make 
Those brokers not THE ART GALLERIES 84 the drama_ possible: 
party to the agree- LONDON LESTER 90 the playwright, the ac- 
ment may charge aacewe Gown 94 tor, the producer and 
; arg BOOKS WORTH READING 98 ‘ P 


what they like—pro- the audience. It is to 





vided that they return 
one-half of all ad- 
vance, in excess of 
fifty cents, to the government in fed- 
eral income tax. 

Let us see what happened, then, in 
the last conference between the pro- 
ducer-manager group and the repre- 
sentatives of the McBride Company. 

The latter gentlemen, fortified by 
counsel, with a_ considerable 
number of the producer-manager- 
owners, and offered a contract. They 
would agree, it was stipulated, to 
charge a maximum of fifty cents ad- 
in all McBride offices, and all 
offices entering into the Mc- 
Bride plan. In return for this agree- 
ment, this so-called McBride group 
was to have the sole privilege of buy- 
‘ng from the various theatres. Inde- 
pendent or unallied brokers were to 
be frozen out by a sellers’ boycott— 
and as a consequence all brokerage 
concentrated in 


met 


vance 
other 


business would be 
thout a dozen agencies. 

This was the proposition—to be 
fortified by the posting of bonds. 
And after it was put, the fustian be- 
van. There were, as you may readily 
believe, speeches. One after another, 
the producers rose to their feet and 
addressed their contemporaries. <A 
cross-section of their remarks would 
read something like this: 


defend the rights of 





eg 


this fourth party to 
the drama—the audi- 
ence—that we are gathered today...” 
Ctc., CfCc., etc. 

The newspaper men were present. 

I do not mean to say that they all 
spoke after this fashion. Certainly 
Mr. Hopkins did not, nor Mr. Ames, 
nor Mr. McClintic, nor two or three 
others whose names evade me. But 
there were quite enough. And pres- 
ently they even got tired of it them- 
selves, for it was in the midst of such 
a speech that somebody moved for the 
adoption of the McBride plan. The 
motion was seconded, and the vote 
was about to be put when a rebel 
among the gathering assumed _ th 
floor. 

With apologies, he asked if eighty 
per cent of the producers were present 
(the number necessary for the con- 
tract to have effect). And he was 
told that Mr. Erlanger and Mr. Zieg- 
feld and Mr. Dillingham and half a 
dozen others were unfortunately de- 
tained. He asked what would happen 
if the fifty-cent advance contract with 
Mr. Tuttle were declared inoperative. 
Would not the producers find them- 
selves bound by an 
agreement! 


unsatisfactor\ 


About his chair there clustered tw: 
or three of the greater figures in ou: 
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THE ELUSIVE ELEMENT 


IN THE atmosphere which surrounds 
every man or woman of distinction 
there is a subtle but unmistakable ele- 
ment. Some will refer to it as smart- 
ness. Others will call it style. But 
almost invariably it exists beyond the 
powers of the average individual to 
analyze or define. 

This elusive characteristic may be 
expressed in numerous ways. It can 
dwell in the gesture of a hand .. . the 
fold of a chiffon frock. It may be visible 
in a hat brim’s turning . . . the setting 
of a lovely jewel. It is a delicate syn- 
thesis of line, and form, and color, and 
good taste. 

To capture this rare and fugitive 
quality, to interpret it through the me- 
dium of a plastic art, is an endeavor 
calling for the surest instinct, the most 
highly trained faculties and senses. It 


is an enterprise in which experience and 
judgment are essential. . . . And it is 
because of their ability to command 
these necessary qualifications that 
Marcus & Company have achieved an 
unusual measure of success in the crea- 
tion of distinguished jewelry. 

Similarly, in the resetting of heir- 
looms and old jewels, a critical clientele 
has discovered in this establishment a 
skill and ingenuity which turns quaint- 
ness into fashion . . . naiveté into style. 

Pearl necklaces from $125,000 to 
$200. Marquise and emerald-cut dia- 
monds from $35,000 to $2500. Emer- 
alds from £20,000 to $500. Pearl rings 
from $15,000 to $750. Sapphires from 
$10,000 to $500. Star rubies and star 
sapphires, black opals, precious and 
semi-precious stones of exceptional 
beauty and quality, from $5000 to $50. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 


JEWELERS 


WM. ELDER MARCUS, Jr. 


CHAPIN MARCUS 


At the corner of Fifth Avenue and 45th Street, New York, and Palm Beach 
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HE sun came up and then went down 





and the moon came up and it went down. 
And somebody happening to see all this going on built the first clock—in a brave 
attempt to lay time by the heels, F ii’ During the following centuries this good 


idea was improved on, and the grandfather clocks and grandmother clocks and 





bracket clocks and banjo clocks announced themselves—and they have stayed 
with the world ever since. i Among our antiques many of these will be 
found, some of them chiming on the hour, others sounding the soft, low note of 
their comforting gongs. There are many exquisite examples of careful cabinet 
work—made years and years ago—while for those who prefer time-pieces more 
% And 


modernly constructed than any of these, reproductions are also here. 


now—in lieu of a clock to chime our song—we must instead relate of the tem- 









perate prices of clocks and furniture, carpets and 


lamps, and everything one sees at the Store of Sloane. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


575 Fitth Avenue a: 47th St. 


N EL W YORK CIlLTy 
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national drama. “Keep quiet,” they 
urged him. “We’re not really putting 
through an agreement. We’re talking 
for the newspaper boys.” 


ND so most of the talk has been 

for the newspaper boys. ‘The 
ticket speculation reform is a livel; 
device for getting names and sttate- 
ments into newspapers. Beyond that 
it is an idle enterprise. You have per- 
haps discovered by this time that th 
old ways are wandering back. Mr. 
Tuttle’s declamations have slipped out 
of the papers. Occasionally one can 
find an agent willing to charge the 
same old ten dollars for a fifth-row 
seat at the “Follies.” He shrugs his 
shoulders when you mention the late 
excitement, and offers to take th 
ticket back if you don’t want it. 

No country has ever been successful 
in its efforts to regulate the price of 
theatre tickets—because after all they 
are a commodity as sugar and pig iron 
are commodities, and therefore sub- 
ject to the inexorable law of supply 
and demand. London is reputed to 
have the most rigid ticket laws in the 
world. And yet there are literally 
dozens of shops 





tobacconists and the 
like—wherein one may purchase pre- 
ferred seats for any theatre at a heavy 
price. Vienna is much the same, and 
these two cities with New York are 
theatrically the most important in the 
world. 

Closer to home, the Palace Theatre 
has made strenuous efforts to prevent 
speculation in tickets for its vaudeville 
performances. Detectives fol- 
lowed suspects away from the ticket 
queue and arrested them as_ they 
handed over their purchases to brokers. 
But the effect has been insignificant. 
Next door to the theatre itself 
shop displaying valiantly a sign which 
announces that tickets for the Palace 
might be bought within. 


have 


IS a 


Even among the so-called honest 
ticket-brokerage agencies, the mark of 
the old familiar greed is observable. 
There is one agency, for example, 
which bears the full confidence of 
officials, and yet holds upon its books 
the names of ten thousand 
tomers who are permitted to carry 
charge accounts for a fee of five dol- 
lars a year: $50,000 of annual incom: 
which the broker in question has thus 
far neglected to mention in his in- 
come-tax return. 


cus- 


HE chief complaint in the whol 
matter of ticket prices does not 


come from the public at large, which 
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E Something Is Always Taking the Joy Out of Life : . 


By BRIGGS 











WHEN YOUVE DEVELOPED A 
FAST BUT DUMB BOY INTOA 
CHAMPION SHIP CONTENDER.. 


AND YOU'VE GOT HIM” IN THE 
PINK” FOR A BOUT WITH THE 


TITLE HOLDER. 
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CHAMP 1S READY To TAKE THE 
KNOCKOUT PUNCH. 


\ _ 
So? 


i 






AND IN THE THIRD ROUNO THE| BUT WHEN YOou'RE ABOUT To 





TELL YOUR BOY To LAND THE 
OLD HAYMAKER, You START 
COUGHING 
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SO THE BEST You GET {5S 
















SOMETHING 1S ALWAYS TAKING 
THE WOY OvT OF LIFE. 








"FORE You MATCH ME wid 
DAT GUY AGAIN, SMOKE. 
OLD GOLDS. DER An'T 
A COUGH INA 
CARLOAD 
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PACKARD’S 


Greatest 


Accomplishment— | 


The New Series Eight | 


The difference between the 
new Packard Eight and any 
car claiming to approach it 
in luxury or performance, 
cannot be told in word or 
phrase, both long since ex- 
hausted in praise of lesser 
cars. 


The Packard Motor Car 
Company is content to assure 
you that the new Packard 
Eight is not only the greatest 
car the company has ever 
built, but also, in its belief, 
the greatest car in the world. 


The latest fact in proof of 
the world-wide leadership of 
the Packard Eight is this: 
One of Europe’s proudest 
reigning families, patron of 
a famous French car for a 
generation, has ordered seven 
Packard Eights in replace- 
ment for the royal garage. 


You are invited to’ view the 
new Packard Cars and then 
to ride in and drive them. 
You will find that you may 
choose from _ twenty - eight 
beautiful and luxurious 
models, each available in an 
unlimited variety of color 
and upholstery selections. 


coo 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 
Packard Building 


Broadway at 6lst Street 
Atlantic at Classon Ave., Brooklyn 


Dealers 


PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 
6 East 57th Street 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 
St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St. 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANY, INC. 


650 East Fordham Road 
2110 Grand Concourse at 18Ist St. 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 

















is content either to go to the movies, to 
buy tickets well in advance, or to take 
chances in a circuit of the box offices 
at curtain time. Nor does it come 
from the prosperous theatregoers of 
New York, who are quite willing to 
pay the price—in good American 
fashion—to get what they want. The 
violent howling, indeed, emanates 
from those spurious men about town 
who seek the debonair privilege of or- 
dering, during the dinner hour, prime 
seats for the hit of the town and pay- 
ing for this privilege with their small 
change. 

The economy of New York life 
simply has no place for this latter 
theory. Wherever there are many peo- 
ple with cash, they will demand the 
right of buying preference. Nor will 
they allow the mere passage of laws 
to deny them this right. There will 
be ticket speculating as long as there 
is a theatre, and as long as there is one 
man in the community with dollars in 
his pocket. And this, in a civilization 
which holds the gathering of dollars 
to be the chief end of living, seems 
reasonable enough. 

-Morris MARKEY 


HUSBANDS ARE REALLY 
ANNOYING 


* H, my dear, Pete was terrible, 

simply terrible, I mean it! I 
was positively mever so embarrassed, 
honestly.” 

“Oh, Pete’s a card! What———” 

“Well, Florrie, this was no time 
for his foolishness. My dear, I’m 
telling you I was never so embarrassed. 
It just made him seem plain dumb, 
that’s all. You know Mr. Evans is 
really brilliant and—oh, if Pete had 
just had sense enough to keep quiet.” 

“Well, what did he say?” 

“T don’t know what got into him 
except that he was peeved because 
Ethel and Ed were teaching us con- 
tract bridge and, of course, when Mr. 
Evans dropped in, that broke up our 
game, because Mr. Evans doesn’t play. 
And he just laid himself out to be 
disagreeable.” 

“Mr. Evans?” 

“No, of course not, Pete! He just 
sat there and waited for opportunities 


to be disagreeable. For instance, we 


were talking about books, and Mr. 
Fvans is certainly a marvellous critic 
of literature—you know that, Florrie. 
And he got to discussing Ruth Suc- 
kow and he said that she is greatly 
overrated, that her realism is merely 
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are Sunshine, glorious sunshine, 
streamed down on the gardens of 
the east sixties. 


Two ladies emerged from out the 
cellar doors of two pretentious gran- 
ite palaces. Each bore a brimming 
basket of snowy white wash. 


““Goot morgen, Mrs. O’ Toole.” 
Ms o’ the mornin’ to yez, Mrs. 


Schmaltz.”’ 


The first speaker took a mouth- 
ful of clothes pins. 

“Mmmglupp glumph umphity 
glub,” she hazarded. 

‘“Mumphity glumph umphe 
glub?”’ queried her neighbor. 


Mrs. Schmaltz, finally freed of 
her vocal impediments, repeated, “I 
can see from here whata fine, lufely, 
evenly woven set of sheets you haf 
there.” 

“Sure and they are,” Mrs. O’Toole 
proudly answered, “for thems Lady Pep- 
perells and me mistress tells me thems the 
foinest sheets she iver had. Sure and she 
won’t even have any other kind in the 
house. 


“And,” she finished, as she disappeared 


in the cellar, “niver have I a foiner 
t 





sheets in me suds than them Lady 
Pepperells.”” 
\ 


—— 


Lady 
PEPPERELL 


aniaind 
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ot France's costliest soa Ds 








BEAUTY-WISE FR ANCE knowing well the skin itself 

must be smooth, exquisite, for loveliness, developed the 

method by which Lux Toilet Soap is made. It tends your 
skin the true French way. 








but just jor 


ESTERDAY fifty cents or a dollar 
for fine French toilet soap — today 
the same luxury for just ten cents ! 

For Lux Toilet Soap is made by the very 
method France uses for her finest toilet 
soaps. 

Beauty-wise France knew the skin itself 
must be smooth, exquisite, for loveliness. 
Lux Toilet Soap tends your skin the true 
French way. 

Caressing abundant lather even in the 
hardest water! Firm, fine-textured, deli- 
cately fragrant, Lux Toilet Soap wears and 
wears to a last white wafer. 

New, different, made by the makers of 
Lux, Lux Toilet Soap is just ten cents 
wherever soap is sold. Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

















WALK-OVER 
SHOES FOR MEN 


Sit for your 
Footograph 
today 


XCLUSIVE with 
Walk-Over is the 
Footograph, that inge- 
nious method of chart- 
ing foot proportions. 


At once, with its aid, 
our shoe-fitters can 
tell you exactly which 
one of the 200 Walk- 
Over lasts is best suited 
to your foot. 


Perhaps the Footo- 
graph will show that 
you need a combina- 
tion fitting (2 or 3 
widths narrower in 
the heel than across the 
toe). Frequently such a 
disclosure has meant to 
a man the beginning of 
shoe comfort unlike he 
has ever experienced. 


Come in today and 
let the Footograph 
tell you your story. 


Walk- Over 


SHOES FOR MEN 
*8.50, *10, *12. 


NEW YORK CITY 
1432 Broadway, at 40th Street 
1625 Broadway, near 50th Street 
1167 Broadway, near 28th Street 
254 West 125th Street 


BROOKLYN 


1355 Broadway 
565-7 Fulton St. 
946 Flatbush Ave. 


BRONX 
557 Melrose, at 3rd 
Ave. and 149th St. 
YONKERS, N. Y. 
16 Main Street 
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7918 Fifth Ave. AF 181 Market Street 
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photographic, or something like that— 
you know what I mean—and that, 
anyhow, she is a distinctly second-rate 
short-story writer. And know what 
Pete said? Oh, I was simply Aumiliat- 
ed—he said, ‘Well, maybe we’re 
second-rate critics.’ ” 

“What did Mr. Evans say?” 

“Nothing; he ignored it. But did 
that stop Pete? Listen. So then I 
asked Mr. Evans whom he considered 
first-rate. And he said he could not 
think of anyone just at present, al- 
though Somerset Maugham is pretty 
good. So I asked him what he thought 
of Willa Cather, because, you know, 
we discussed her not long ago at our 
Literary Wednesday Afternoon, and 
Mr. Evans said that he was warned 
from her latest book by the unfavor- 
able reviews. And then Pete got per- 
fectly raging—Pete, who never reads 
anything but the financial and sporting 
pages of the papers and Ring Lardner! 
—and said, ‘My God,’ he said, ‘don’t 
you ever read anything before you 
read the reviews of it?’ Bright remark 
for a grown man, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, rather, because reviews do 
occasionally differ and—” 

“Oh, Florrie, as if Pete thought 
of that! He just wanted to say 
something nasty. I could have killed 
him! Well, I caught his eye and he 
must have seen how furious I was and 
so he shut up. But not for long, be- 
cause Ethel laughs at him and encour- 
ages him and makes him worse; you 
know, my dear, Ethel is a dear and I 
adore her, but she is a Jittle bit stupid 
and she just seems to have no desire 
whatever to improve her mind. I 
mean, it’s really an education to spend 
an evening with a man like Mr. 
Evans, but Ethel just sat there and 
whispered with Pete and giggled at 
him and led him on. I could see 
what Mr. Evans thought—know what 
I mean? For instance, she asked him 
the stupidest question—I think Pete 
prompted her. I asked Mr. Evans if 
he had read “The Hardboiled Virgin’ 
and he said that he had not read it, 
but that Rebecca West’s review of it 
was excellent. And Ethel asked him 
how he knew the review was good if 
he hadn’t read the book.” 

“Well, how did he?” 

“Don’t be silly. He was wrong 
about one thing, though. He said 


he doesn’t care for Charlie Chap- 
lin at all, that Chaplin’s custard-pie 
methods disgust him. So I told him 
that he must not have seen Charlie in 
ages, because he really hasn’t thrown a 
pie in years. But about most things we 
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ik just exactly alike. For instance, 
imply cannot see why everybody 
ks it’s so smart to make fun of 
Saturday Evening Post, because I 
d it every week and I think it has 
me very good stories. And I told 
m so and he agreed. ‘Yes, and the 
is are excellent also,’ he said. Well, 
I never thought to read the ads, but I 
rtainly feel better about being seen 
ding the Post now. And, my dear, 
lid you hear about his library? He 
wants to get together a library con- 
ning only books that had been auto- 
sraphed by the author. Isn’t that thrill- 
x? And here’s where Pete said the 
nost ignorant thing. Pete asked him 
t autographed editions he had, and 
vhen Mr. Evans named some of 
them, Pete said that he must not fail to 
vo down to Macy’s on April first, be- 
ause he had inside information that 
God was going to be in Macy’s book 
department that day, autographing 
Bibles. My dear, was I mortified! 
Mr. Evans could hardly keep from 
laughing right in Pete’s face.” 
“T can imagine. Tell me, has Mr. 
Evans got his full professorship?” 
“Not yet. But that reminds me of 
really the stupidest thing Pete said. 
Mr. Evans was telling us about a very 
wright student in one of his classes 
who said that whereas she enjoyed 
‘Helen of Troy’ immensely she had 
been able to get only half-way through 
‘Galahad.’ And with that, Pete, who 
had just finished about his fifteenth or 
twentieth highball and was just about 
passing out, raised himself groggily 
n one elbow and asked, ‘Wuz smatter 
with ’er, huh? She go blind?’ And 
then he went dead to the world, thank 


1» 


Heavens! —G. SCHWABE 


UPWARD, EVER UPWARD 


[From Tick Talk, house 
organ of Westclox] 

Just previous to vacation a few West- 

clockers were advanced a step on the road 
to success. 
Edith Kleefeld was promoted from the 
Vibrating Department to the Medical 
Department, and Bernard Wojciechowski 
was advanced from the Foot Press De- 
partment to the Hand Buffing Depart- 
ment, 

\ccept Tick Talk’s congratulations, 


KS. 
oo 


rom that time until the present he has 
n the shuttledore in a game of battle- 
k in which the stakes were high.— 
lge John C. Knox as quoted in the 


ladelphia Record. 
Better stick to pong ping. 
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The MISFIT 


[n THE impressive atmosphere of the 
great Banking institutions, the Exec- 
utives are given a background that 
is symbolical of the love and inter- 
est of those whose duty it is to 
preserve the traditions of the insti- 
tution, so that when you and | go 
there, we expect to see in the City 
Bank, or whatever it may be, some- 
thing imposing, dignified, impressive 
—and what do you suppose would 
happen to this picture ifthe President 
or some other big executive were in- 
troduced to you and he wore a bath- 
room washed collar of the limpy type? 
It’s a starched collar job—all big 
jobs are—and the collars for the 


big job are 


ARROW COLLARS 


< 205 
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THE RACE TRACK 


ACING has turned another 

corner and spacious, flower- 

bordered Belmont Park has 
given place to the long stretch of 
Aqueduct. Backers will fare better 
here, I think, for the Queens County 
Jockey Club’s course always has been 
a track for form horses. Racing, 
however, reached its highest peak at 
Belmont Park last Saturday. 


Lace Aux Dames! A filly won 
Pie Lawrence Realization Stakes; 
then Anita Peabody won the Futurity 
and for the first time since the cus- 
tom was established of leading in 
horses a woman, Mrs. John D. Hertz, 
led in the winner of the classic for 
two-year-olds. 

There have been many highlights 
at the Westchester Racing Association’s 
course—when Colin beat Fair Play 
in the Belmont Stakes; the Zev- 
Papyrus match; the First Internation- 
al Special, in which Epinard ran— 
but memories of these were dimmed 
by Belmont Park’s day of days, with 
the running of the Grand National 
Steeplechase, the Futurity and the 
Jockey Club Gold Cup. All were races 
worthy of the prizes, and to two, the 
Futurity and the Gold Cup, were 
added the anxious moments that follow 
the lodging of an objection: everyone 
knows that in the Cup the claim of 
foul was sustained. 

Everybody comes to Belmont Park 
for the Futurity, but this time Joe 
Widener was host to the largest gath- 
ering he has entertained. He was the 
perfect host, too, furnishing them the 
last winner of the card—Rurick, at 


Aqueduct Follows Big- 
gest of Days—Place Aux 
Dames— Are Foreign 
Horses So Good, After 
All?—Steeplechasing 


10 to 1—but many, to their sorrow, 
didn’t believe him. Governor Al 
Smith was there, so was Senator Bob 
Wagner. Up- and down-state poli- 
ticians with badges, millionaires, 
cloak-and-suiters playing the favorite, 
bootleggers looking for a sure thing, 
movie actors and actresses and other 
actors and actresses who were resting, 
the Long Island hunting set, some in 
kit and some in mufti. Brose Clark 
with his gray bowler hat, Frank 
Sturgis making his semi-annual appear- 
ance. The Old Timers’ Club, who 
have seen every Futurity since Pike 
Barnes kicked Proctor Knott home and 
who maintain, under threat of ex- 
pulsion, there hasn’t been a good horse 
since Domino. So many Washing- 
tonians, Baltimoreans and Philadel- 
phians (and also a few Virginians) 
that the enclosure recalled the club- 
house at Pimlico. Turf and Field 
Club members using their badges for 
the first time since Metropolitan 
Handicap Day. And there were also 
about thirty thousand others looking 
for winners. 


NITA PEABODY skipped nimbly 
down the short seven furlongs 

of the broad Widener Course, with her 
stablemate, Reigh Count, hard held 
behind her, and into a niche of fame— 
the winner of the richest race ever run 


in America. What would have hap- 
pened had Jockey McCoy’s claim of 
fcul been sustained—and I believe it 
was a valid one—would have been 
hard to say. But for the interference 
approaching the furlong pole, I think 
Petee-Wrack would have won. The 
rule is specific on this point, and yet, 
though objections have been made in 
past Futurities, there never has been a 
disqualification. 

One can only conjecture the feel- 
ings of the czar of the Yellow Taxis, 
who bred Anita Peabody, when he saw 
the yellow objection board—yellow as 
his wife’s racing silks—hoisted after 
the race. So also for the feelings of 
the stewards, for that matter. It is 
something of a situation to disqualify 
a woman’s entry out of a $100,000 
purse and the greatest prize a two- 
year-old can win. Yet half an hour 
later I saw a horse disqualified for 
what seemed to me less interference at 
a less critical stage of the race. How- 
ever, Anita Peabody is queen of the 
juveniles in the East as well as West: 
she ran gamely under her impost of 
124 pounds, and Mack Garner did the 
generous thing in easing Reigh Count, 
her stablemate, in the last few strides, 
allowing her to win. Victorian was 
my choice: he was not quite good 
enough, that was all. The Red Board 
is up. 


WONDER, do the mills of the 
Jockey Club also grind slowly and 
exceeding fine? Eight years ago I saw 
Over There finish second to Thunder- 
clap in the Jerome Handicap and come 
out a few days later to gallop home in 
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front in the Realization, only to be 
disqualified. Brown Bud ran one in- 
excusably bad race at Saratoga and 
then won the Travers Stables. The 
victory Was not unexpected, though ap- 
parently the stewards took no cog- 
nizance of Brown Bud’s form on 
either occasion. When Fred Johnson’s 
colt was disqualified after his gallant 
race in the Gold Cup it seemed a be- 
lated gesture. The battle between 
Brown Bud and Chance Play was one 
of the best I ever have seen over a dis- 
tance of ground. When two horses 
run head and head the last mile and a 
quarter of a two-mile race, both go 
down that long last furlong on that 
courage which is synonymous with 
thoroughbred. They were two tired 
but game horses and while Brown Bud 
came on ever so little under the whip 
at the end he did bear over on Chance 
Play and, leaning against him, crowd 
him to the rail. The rule is specific on 
this point, and the stewards disquali- 
fied. —To me the blot on Brown Bud’s 
record is not his disqualification on the 
Gold Cup but his running third to 
Flippant and Easy Money, little more 
than selling platers, in an overnight 
race at Saratoga. The Red Board is 
up. 

WEEK ago, in these notes, I 

picked Fairmount to beat Jolly 
Roger in the Grand National Steeple- 
chase. The Greentree Stable’s big son 
of Pennant is a better jumper than I 
thought—he is the best I ever have 
seen. In spite of the skill and strategy 
of Howard Lewis, and even though 
Fairmount had not made that bad 
landing at the eighth fence—and that 
splendid recovery—Jolly Roger would 
liave beaten him. Specs Crawford was 



















THE FABRIC GROUP ABROAD No. 12 


ANTON BRUEHL 


$M “They say this is the largest distillery in 
Scotland.” & “Pish! I’ve seen bigger and 
better ones on Mulberry Street!” $y “There 
you go, Eric—carping again! Why don’t you 
get those new Fabric Group Suits off your 


mind and try to enjoy your trip abroad?” 


Those smoothly groomed and smiling chaps you've 
been seeing on the Avenue recently are new Fall 
converts to the Fabric Group. $35, $40 and $45 at 


Weber aid Heilbroner stores. 
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She is pretty, but 


do you know.... 





EAUTY cannot offset the criticism that 
the slightest trace of perspiration odor 
brings. ' 

More than two centuries ago fastidious 
Europeans discovered a pleasant protec- 
tion against this criticism and its cause. 
Today, no one of culture abroad would 
think of going out socially without taking 
this sure precaution. 

A dash of Farina’s Red Crest Cologne, 
patted under the arms, or about the face 
and neck, absolutely prevents any trace of 
odor. Farina’s Cologne is not a perfume. 
It is the true cologne, created in 1709 by 
Johann Maria Farina Gegenitiber dem 
Julichs-Platz, Cologne. 

Now the new world may have the pleas- 
ant protection of this old world toilet 
secret. Ask for Farina’s Red Crest Cologne. 
Make sure that the Red Crest of the orig- 
inal is on the bottle. Then use this true 
vintage cologne for a social safeguard, as 
an astringent, a powder base, and a sooth- 
ing, refreshing lotion. 

Obtainable at your drug, specialty or department store. 
Glass Bottle, 4 oz. $1.00; Wicker Bottle, 6 oz. $1.75 
Sole Distributor 
Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., N. Y. 


L ook for the MB Rea Crest 


FARINAS 


RED CREST 


COLOGNE 


BATH SALTS BATH POWDER 











more tired than his mount, and I again 
pay a tribute to Vincent Powers for 
developing such a horse. The race al- 
ways was between Fairmount and 
Jolly Roger. Laufjunge, the German 
jumper, ran well until he fell. He 
might have been second, who knows? 

Many called Bayard Tuckerman’s 
entering and riding his Homestead a 
sporting gesture and a few wished 
George Blackwell had done as much 
with Blancona. With the first part I 
agree, with the second I do not. A 
strange fatality seems to follow good 
foreign horses who come here to run 
in special races. Blancona was under 
no obligation to run as Papyrus was, 
and Blackwell knew his horse was not 
fit, whereas Pierre Wertheimer be- 
lieved Epinard was ready to win three 
races, backed him heavily and had 
faith in him to the end. 


HOMAS HitrcHcocK summed it up 

best to me in the paddock the day 
before the race when he said: “‘I think 
our horses are the best in the world but 
we do not believe it and we go on 
making excuses for those foreigners. 
I don’t think we know how good our 
horses are.” 


JT “HE stewards who presided during 
the Hunters’ Steeplechase, the day 
before the big races, are just about 
cooled out now after watching Don- 
ald Pearce ride Homestead. Home- 
stead won by a neck on the post after 
handling that was just about in a class 
by itself. Had the horse been beaten 
the stewards would have had to act, 
and then they would have ended for 
all time these races, which I think 
would have been deplorable, for they 
are a sporting thing. A rider should 
not restrain his horse to the last quar- 
ter of a mile, close twenty lengths, 
take the lead and then ease his mount 
again, even if his friends do tell him 
he is a wonderful judge of pace. Had 
Freddy Alpers’ mount not stumbled 
crossing the dirt track they would have 
told him something else quite different. 


HE Honorable 
his gold-edged 
thumbed the leaves. 
abroad, the money out of 
town—I say, don’t send me a sttate- 
ment this Monday, what?” he said. 
The Honorable George also again 
arises to remark that although Vic- 
torian did not win the Futurity, the big 
bay son of Prudery is the best named 
two-year-old of 1927. 
—AupAx MINoR 


George took out 
betting book and 
“The governor’s 
lender’s 
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POLO 


Finishing the Season with 
Jests and Tranquillity— 
A Glance at 1930 


OLLOW- 
ING the 
blare of trumpets, 
the flapping of 
flags, the rush of 
crowds, the ru- 
mors and coun- 
ter rumors and 
the rest of the excitement and noise of 
International Polo Challenge Cup 
scries, the gentlemen in love with this 
most ancient of sports are finishing off 
heir season down on the Salisbury 
Plains in what, contrastingly, is a 
aceful and charming atmosphere. 
The same men who, a scant two 
weeks ago, were snarling at each other 
in the fields, “walking their stalls” at 
night, worrying and fussing and doing 
various things that lead up to a 
ontest as long planned for and as 
widely discussed as an International, 
driving over to Meadow Brook in 
the late afternoon now and with 
ughter and jokes among themselves, 
limbing aboard ponies and playing 
through the Open and the Monty 


Waterbury Memorial series. 





* is one of the nice things of polo 
that it inevitably reverts to normal 
after the intensity of the big series. 
That the series comes only once in 
three years adds to this. Probably if 
vou were at all inclined to take your 
polo very seriously from the standpoint 
of the spectator, this carefree attitude 
would annoy you. 

There is the Open, which is, of 
course, the national championship, cor- 
responding to the Open in golf and 
the National singles in lawn tennis and 

rest of these things. Well, the 
chedule for this series was drawn up 
ver the phone and changed three 
times in one day because this, that 

the other fellow didn’t want 
to play at this time or this day. Even 
tter it had started there was _no tell- 

‘ when the rest of the games would 

played. The schedule had been 

nounced, but that didn’t mean it 
id be played that way. 

On the opening day, for instance, 

ter the games had been announced 

four o’clock, the match was set 
until five because most of the 
ers wanted to be at Belmont 
the Futurity and the running 





NO longer taboo 


OW everybody can satisfy 

his craving for real coffee. 
People who never before drank 
coffee, people who have denied 
themselves coffee because of sleep- 
lessness or nervousness, can now 
drink all the coffee they want. 
Sanka Coffee, a remarkable new 
coffee without caffein, can be 
enjoyed by everybody in any 
quantity, at any hour, without 
disagreeable after-effects. 

Sanka is not a substitute, but 
genuine coffee, as delicious as any 
you ever tasted, a notable blend 
of superior coffee from the moun- 
tain plateaux of Central and 
South America, and rich, ripe, 
aromatic Mocha and Java. Before 
roasting, 97 per cent of the caffein 
is removed by a highly perfected 
process that in no way affects the 
qualityor flavorof thecoffee. Noth- 
ing is removed but the caffein. 

Doctors everywhere endorse 
Sanka. Famous food laboratories 
approve it. And you will like it 


1 (| : } 





for its rare blend and coffee 
goodness. 

Prove to yourself that you can- 
not tell the difference between 
Sankaand the same blend of coffee 
with none of the caffein removed. 


Make this simple test 


Send the coupon below, with ten 
cents. We will send you samples 
marked “A” and “B.” One is 
Sanka, the other the same blend 
before removing the caffein. Try 
each. Later we will write and 
tell you which is which. 

If you prefer to try Sanka to- 
day, purchase it either ground 
or in the bean from your grocer 
or delicatessen. 


Sanka Coffee Corp., Dept. YR-17, 
* 301 Madison Ave., New York 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find ten cents. Please 
send me samples “A™ and “B.” 


Name... 


Address. . 
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of the importantly added-to Grand 
National. 

For some time now certain serious 
souls in polo have been after the play- 
ers to make more of a definite teaming 
in the sport. ‘There would never, said 
these men, be the proper general in- 
terest until the same teams played year 
in and year out, creating a district 
feeling and partisanship. 

This mildly interested the players, 
but they went ahead calling up people 
they thought it would be amusing to 
play with and no two tournaments 
ever see the same team together. There 
is just one team playing in the Open 
this year with the same men it had in 
the Open last year and on this team the 
positions have been changed about. 
This team is Averell Harriman’s 
Sands Point four, née Orange 
County. 

Laddie Sanford, to whom we are 
indebted for the introduction of Pat 
Roark to our game, has continued his 
good work with the introduction of 
Major Jack Harrison, and Devereux 
Milburn has inserted into national 
play the interesting young English- 
man Gerald Balding, who has been 
more or less hiding his light under a 
bushel at Rumson. 

It is all very casual and, if truth be 
told, at times more interesting than an 
International, for the mixed-up teams 
very frequently hit it off so closely 
that a very tight and hard-fought game 
ensues. 


HERE is, however, the chance to 

view mildly with alarm or in- 
terest or something in looking forward 
to the next International, which in 
the natural course of things will be in 
1930. In doing this, of course, the 
latest International series has to be 
reviewed. 

The second game of the series was 
the more interesting and it ran true 
to expectations—except that it ran al- 
most too true. 

The officials of the game in this 
country knew well enough that 
Thomas Hitchcock had only so much 
polo left in him and for this reason 
they husbanded his strength jealously 
through the practice session, it being 
remembered that he stayed on tl 
ground in several test matches. W< 
it turned out that Tommy left a gi 
deal of that polo in the first game. H 
must have realized this, for he w 
out at the outset of the second gan 
to get rid of what he had left and it 
was fortunate that he did, for his 
opening goals decided the issue. Aft 
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that, he was hanging on and carrying 
through. 

\lso, the British had learned things 
from that first game. In the opening 
encounter they had clung still to some 
of their system of playing with a cer- 
tain amount of politeness. In the sec- 
ond they cast this aside and it was not 

ntirely condition that kept Hitchcock 

shut down to a certain extent. There 
was also a rather burly person by the 
name of Captain John Pitt Dening 
doing his share. 

There are those who are saying, “If 
the English had only sent that team 
into the first game!” It is not likely 
that the English would have played 
that kind of polo in the first game. 
They would have been defeated by 
the American team of that day no 
matter who played and they might 
very probably have changed after that 
and your second game then would 
have been no better than was the 
nrst. 


UT to get to the looking-forward 

part. It can hardly be expected 
that any of the three old-timers on the 
American team will be back in 1930. 
That leaves Hitchcock and Winston 
Guest as the two likely stars, with 
Robert E. Strawbridge, Jr., at back 
and with Strawbridge also apt to be 
surprisingly good if he continues to 
play as he has done this season. But 
you will have to find a place to fit in 
Guest and he has not as yet by any 
means shown that he can play as well 
elsewhere as he does at No. 2. He 
has yet to learn to play No. 1. 

Aside from all this, the British 
learned a great lesson in this year’s 
play. They learned that it is possible 
to mix things up with the Americans 
ind these men will carry back the firm 
conviction that the old “solid saddle” 
British play is doomed. We are apt 
to have different types of British teams 
1 the future. 


AS one last wave at the disappearing 

: series of 1927 there is the duty 

saying something about Malcolm 

Stevenson. After a long career of near 

ess, injury and disappointment, this 

rh-strung, temperamental player 

me into his own with a vengeance 

s season. His play in both games 

s superb and his play in the second 

d the day for the Americans. It 

| no longer be possible to leave out 

gallant, fighting Mike when the 

ly great players of the game are 
ussed in the future. 

— MARTINGALE 
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They said 


that the Scotchman who bought a Clark did so 
because he hated to throw away the wood from a 
part- -burned match. That is untrue. He purchased 
it because his brother could buy lighter fluid whole- 
sale... We never urge you to buy Clarks for their 
economy. But if you want a fine, jeweler- -made 
article that belongs in the same suit of clothes with 
a good watch—a sure, safe and altogether elegant 
lighter—then you must have a Clark. Gold or silver 
finish; exquisite pearl or enamel in the smaller size; 
lovely leathers in both—and the price range is from 
$7.50 up. Windodgers (the lighter that lights i in the 
wind) $12.50 up. Good shops show them. Write for 
circular with pictures. 


W. G. CLARK & CO.,. INC. 
NORTH ATTLEBOROUGH, MASS. 
Showrooms: 584 Fifth Avenue. New York 


0G @ 


CLARK 


LIGHTER 


ALWAYS WORKS 


The 
WINDODGER 
the Lighter 
that works 

in the 

wind 
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~ Whata whale of 
" few years 


S Z 
4H oo into the garden, Maud,”’ re 
























































/ | marked the gentlemanly swain of 
‘ ; the sober seventies. ‘‘Let us throw care 
] | " = to the winds and intoxicate body and 
fad — an oan mind in a giddy whirl of croquet.” 


a a2 


“You may toss when ready, Fairfax,” 
said the referee with quiet dignity. A 
rustle of petticoats and the cultivated as- 
semblage was hushed as if by magic. A 
shining object cut a faultless parabola 
through the air, clanged on the stake; and a burst of cheering an- 
nounced that the first point had been scored in the International 
Quoit Tournament. 
ja jaw fw 
“Come, Mother, you would not have 
your son a coward!”’ urged young 
Wendell hotly. “We—TI and my bicy- 
cle—are out to beat that fifteen-mile- 
an-hour record, and we’re going to do 
it! What if I do fall? I shall have 


given my life to the advancement of 
Sport!” 
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EAR, dead days—now that 

they’re gone beyond recall! In 
sport at least, America is rapidly 
coming of age. 
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Today we can list a score of sports, every one of 
which numbers more distinguished followers than the 
whole fraternity of sportsmen and sportswomen fifty 


vears ago. 





In the seventies, the restricted social calendar of 
balls, receptions, and teas, was the instrument by 
which cultivated people discovered and enjoyed their kind. Today 
sportis the hub of major interest around which fashionable America 
revolves. Sport is woven into the very pattern of our evolving 
social fabric. 

pe mr 

IFTY years ago a magazine such as The 

Sportsman would have been impossible in 
America. Today America finds a magazine devoted 
wholly to sport not merely possible, but welcome 
—even necessary ; witness The Sportsman, less than 
a year young, sailing joyously down the very main 
stream of American social living; drawing new 
strength from our expanding interest in sport, and 
in turn feeding and educating that interest; de- 
votedly followed by the aristocrats of sport the 





world over. 


THE 


SPORTSMAN 


FIFTY CENTS THE COPY—YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION SIX DOLLARS 
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The SPORTSMAN is Published by The Sportsman Publishing Company, Inc., 10 Arlington Street, in Boston, U.S. A. 
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T the brilliant 

dinner given 

by the French 

Davis Cup team on 

board the steam- 

= ship La France 

Captain Pierr« 

Gillou was reading congratulatory 

messages sent to the team on its vic- 

tory at Germantown. Of them all, 

the one the happy toastmaster prized 

most, personally, was a cable from 
Gerald Patterson of Australia. 

“Congratulations on your plans 
magnificently prepared and brilliantly 
executed,” or words to that effect, was 
the gist of the message. 

With his face wreathed in smiles, 
Captain Gillou informed the gathering 
that if he had played no part in the ex- 
ecution, at least he could take to him- 
self a little of the credit for the prep- 
arations—and he was very modest. No 
man is more responsible for the rise 
of France to the top of the tennis 
world than is the large, heavy-jowled 
gentleman who has come over with the 
team for the last two years as Cap- 
tain, Manager and Board of Strategy 
—even though the French Lawn 
Tennis Association, of which he is 
vice-president, failed to send him a 
cable of congratulation. 


T was men like Captain Gillou in 

the French association who had the 
vision and the proper perspective, 
when France was a minor tennis 
power, to see that if she was ever to 
get to the top she must send her young 
players to America for seasoning, re- 
gardless of expense and certain defeat. 
And so, from 1922 on, France has 
sent a team to the United States. 
Neither René Lacoste nor Henri 
Cochet impressed American critics in 
the beginning as being good enough to 
make our first ten, but they had the 
chance to improve their game by play- 
ing against the best in the world, and 
they have succeeded William Tilden 
and William Johnston as the most 
formidable combination on the courts. 

For four years running French 
players have won the championship at 
Wimbledon. For three years in suc- 
cession they have won the American 
indoor title, and now they have cap- 
tured the prize of prizes, the Davis 


Will America Prof } 
Which Gave France th 
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Cup, besides our turf title for the 
second year running. Not since 1920, 
when Tilden and Johnston carried 
everything before them at Wimbledon, 
New Zealand, Germantown and For- 
est Hills, has there been such an abso- 
lute dominion over the courts by the 
players of one country as France’s 
young masters of the racquet hold at 
the present moment. It is all because 
of her systematic development of her 
young players. 


Wee the United States profit by 
France’s foresight and follow 
her example? The answer will large- 
ly determine the length of the time 
we shall have to wait to see the cup 
gain. The English, because they have 
neglected to give their juniors the 
proper attention, have not seen the cup 
for fifteen years, and there is little 
prospect that they will see it for some 
years to come unless they cross the 
Channel to look at it on exhibition at 
the Louvre. 

The facts must be faced by the gen- 
tlemen of the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association who guide our 
tennis destinies: Tilden and Johnston, 
after eight years of service, have 
earned a rest. They are no longer cap- 
able of beating the French. Johnston, 
by his own statement, is through as an 
international player. ‘Tilden is still 
the best player in America, is still cap- 
able of extending both Lacoste and 
Cochet to the limit and might con- 
ceivably beat either of them if he had 
sufficient rest and was favored by the 
breaks of the game, but his defeat by 
Lacoste at Germantown and again at 
Forest Hills should have made it clear 
once and for all that he is on the 
decline and that his physical powers 
ire no longer equal to the strain of 
singles play for the Davis Cup. 








Sore =: 


( UR hopes for the future rest with 
our young players—with George 
| Lott, John Hennessey, John Van Ryn, 
lohn Doeg, Edward Chandler, Wil- 

mer Allison, Arnold Jones, Frank 
yhields, Julius Seligson and Cranston 
Holman. The burden of regaining 
\merica’s lost supremacy must be 
ifted to them. It will not be re- 
ined next year, nor, in all probabil- 

, for several years to come, but the 
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COME TO QUEBEC 


perfect for autumn holidays 


RISP, clear tang in the air... bright leaves...men with 

duffle bags up for the hunting... sunshine that flashes on the 
mile-wide St. Lawrence and brings you singing down to early 
breakfast . . . that’s Québec in autumn. 

In the villages, the harvest-home...the dances... the gay 
chansons sung at evening on L’Ile d’Orléans, where they live as 
they did 300 years ago... In Québec City, the candles lighted in 
the long drawing-rooms, the balls, the inimitable gaiety and ele- 
gance of French-Canadian society. In the shops, the cream of the 
season’s fur-catch, the picturesque catalognes and homespuns, the 
bright capotes for sale . . . At the Chateau, suites filled with families 
who come to look upon the gold and scarlet glory of the Québec 
countryside every autumn; shadowy, rich-coloured lounges alive 
with laughing people and bright-eyed little buttonses flashing about 
with trays of glasses and pots of tea. Dozens of parties given. The 
big Chateau ballroom busy. Bear meat, venison, duck on the 
menus. Epicures rolling an appreciative tongue over brook-trout 
au bleu... life taking on a new colour and pattern with the turn 
of the season... That’s Québec in autumn. 

Come up now... it’s a perfect place to share with another ap 
preciative soul. Information at Canadian Pacific, 344 Madison 
Ave., at 44th, New York; 405 Boylston St., Boston, or write to 
Chateau Frontenac, Québec, Canada. 
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Exquisite Design 
in ashless ashstands 


BEAUTY—that delightful composition of 
line and color—now awaits you in so sen- 
sible an accessory as the ashless ashstand. 
To wonderful utility is added exquisitely 
beautiful design and finish. The above 
photograph of the Ashagon De Luxe 
shows the classic grace of its Grecian lines. 


UTILITY—the small drawings illustrate 
how Ashagons eliminate all the smell and 
mess, and how supremely easy they are to 
empty. De Luxe and Master are serviced 
by merely tilting, and unscrewing the glass 
jar in the base; the Corona, by just slipping 
out the inner tube, and removing the cap. 





There are three fine Ashagon models* from 
which tochoose,and five beautiful colors: An- 
tique Gold, Green Gold, Statuary Bronze, 
Verde Green, Chinese Red. If your dealer 
hasn’t Ashagon artistic ashless ashstands, he 
will order them for you—or you can order 
direct. De Luxe, $15.00; Corona, $10.50; Mas- 
ter, $8.50— 50 cents more West of the Missis- 
sippi River. Write to us for free pamphlet. 


ie Ashagon 
an Corona 


At the left is a pic- 
ture of the non-tip- 


- a . pable Corona and a 
ey SK diagram showing its 
sb ~ fi i 1 features 
p= | 3 unctional fe es. 











Ashagon 
Master 
Arthe right isshown 
the Master and how 
it functions for safe- 
ty and cleanliness. 








Tue TUBULAR Propucts CoMPANY 
Southington Connecticut 
New York Office, 247 Park Ave. 
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sconer they are drafted the sooner the 
cup will be brought back. 


HE Davis Cup committee may be 

loth to pass up Tilden, for there 
is little doubt that with the Philadel- 
phia veteran on the team we would 
make a better showing next year than 
without him, but the possibility of vic- 
tory would still be remote, and the 
utilization of Tilden would only de- 
prive one of the rising players from 
getting the needed experience for an- 
other year. I should say that the wisest 
step would be to use Tilden in the 
doubles, in which he will be a valuable 
man for at least several years. Paired 
with Hunter, who has remarkable en- 
during powers, or with one of the 
young players, the Philadelphian is stil] 
capable of holding his own with the 
French, though it is true that Borotra 
and Brugnon were far off their game 
in the challenge-round doubles. 

The singles assignments should be 
reserved for the up-and-coming play- 
ers, and I am inclined to believe that 
the best of them are Lott, Hennessey 
and Van Ryn. Lott defeated Lacoste 
at Southampton, Hennessey triumphed 
over Cochet in the national champion- 
ship, and Van Ryn took the two first 
sets from Manuel Alonso. 


HERE were some who disparaged 

the victory of Hennessey over 
Cochet because the Lyons youth had his 
passage booked to sail on Saturday 
morning. While it is true Cochet was 
not as keen as he was at Germantown 
and placed no great value on winning 
the championship after clinching the 
cup for France, nevertheless the In- 
dianapolis youth played superb tennis 
and deserved the ovation he received. 
There is no figure on the courts among 
the Americans more popular than is 
this debonair youth with his rollicking 
gait and wonderful sense of humor, 
who spends his idle moments reading 
his “fan” mail, as he calls it. 

Van Ryn is a greater player at dou- 
bles than at singles, but he has come 
along fast this year in singles, and his 
seriousness of purpose and strict train- 
ing habits augur for his continued rise. 
Lott, who was unfortunately forced 
out of the championship by illness, al- 
so made big strides in 1927, and with 
three players of such promise as these 
there is reason for the country to take 
courage for the future. 

It is to be hoped that they and all 
the other young players will be taken 
in hand by the U.S.L.T.A. early next 


season and given every chance to im- 
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THE SPORTS PERFUME 


M SARDISES 
Nonchalant. care- 
Truly a 


spovts 5 erfume for 


tree, gay. 
the play spirit of 
c ut-doc 7 happi- 
ness. P| charming 
odor expre ssive of 
the genius of the 


rmiaster pe frrrri< e. 


Gabilla. 
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ve and prove themselves. If the 
ited States challenges in_ the 
| uropean zone there is a strong likeli- 
\d that all three of them will be 
abroad, and with Tilden and 
Hunter accompanying them as doubles 
‘avers they would make a worthy 
representation of American tennis at 
; best today. 
That is considerably below the best 
1926, but if it is to be any better 
1929 and the years following we 
must have the vision and the wisdom 
f the French and make sacrifices for 


future. —A. D. 


METROPOLITAN 
PORTRAITS 


DRESSING-ROOM ATTENDANT 


Of fifty winters and a frequent May, 
Her hair a wisp of gray beneath her 
net, 
We find the worn and nodding 
marionette 
That guards the boudoirs of the two- 
a-day. 
She scans the papers that are thrown 
awa) 
With marked attention to the 
“Rooms to Let,” 
Scowling disgust at each new ciga- 
rette. 
She waits with twitching eagerness to 
say, 
‘The curtain’s going up,” and take her 
ease 


With no requests for matches or a 


comb 
[rom painted women who reveal their 
knees 
And chits that ought to be in bed at 
home. 
She counts her tips, and curses godless 
folk, 
\nd says she knows that dadies never 
smoke. 


—GRETTA PALMER 


THE PURE PRAIRIES 


From the Grindstone (8. D.) Bee] 


A bill will be introduced in the legis- 
ture to change the name of Dirty 
Wi oman Creek to Unbathed Lady Creek. 


} 
(he former name doesn’t sound lady- 


AC, 


EGGS ARE DOWN; HENS UNCERTAIN.— 
He adline in the Egg Harbor (N.J.) 
ord. 


Are there no hens who lay for the 
nor of the thing?! 
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Of The 


prefer to cross in 
a Cunarder 





ey 


From Lenox or Westbury, to a house in Mayfair—the Boulevard 


St. Germain ...a villa at Saint-Jean-de-Luz... 
flashes back and forth across the Atlantic. 


Too modern to over-emphasize tradition, they maintain the family 


habit of traveling Cunard. 
attendance of Cunard stewards... 
. bathrooms tiled and marble-tubbed . 


fire and a group of familiars fresh from Cannes or Longchamps . . . 


wearing celebrity as lightly as a boutonniere. 


Those Who Are Equally 
At Home On Both Sides 
Atlantic 


the haut monde 


. because they prefer the suave personal 
the charmingly furnished rooms 
. the lounge with open 


And because they prefer to dine a la carte on the Atlantic 


on Park Avenue 
order in a Cunarder without extra charge. 


TO FRANCE AND ENGLAND 


AQUITANIA + Oct. 


BERENGARIA + Oct. 12 + Nov. 2 + Nov. 


MAURETANIA 


CUNARD LINE 





See Your Local Agent 


1840 - EIGHTY + SEVEN YEARS - OF 


a. Oct. 26 ° Nov. 


Oct. 19 > Nov. 9 > Nov. 


SERVICE 


. . all meals are served superbly to individual 


16 


30 
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Alice lacked your opportunities of visiting the Slack-Rassnick 
showrooms or she’d have known what Wonderland really is . . 
Permitted to live with lovely furniture, as you may, she would 
never have jumped through a Looking Glass . . Instead, she 
should have seated herself before one of our vanities and primped 
quite sensibly, as her younger (or are they now older?) sisters do. 


To be had of the Makers only 


Jlack, Rassnich & Co. 


MAKERS OF FINE FURNITURE SINCE 1885 


730 Fifth Avenue 
4th floor, Heckscher Building, at 57th St. 
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31-33 WEST 12th 


The Ardea 


O those fireside people who require 

intimate comfort and charm above 
all we offer a delightful apartment in 
the old Washington Square district. 
The appointments are modern and in 
excellent taste with service that is con- 
stant and dependable. 


Rentals from $3,000 up 
7 ROOMS—2 BATHS 


Apply Resident Superintendent or 


HUBERTH & HUPERTH 





















































































































2 Columbus Circle Circle 7820 
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TREES ABOUT TOWN 
Our Own Conscientious GuIpE 
The Public Library Trees 


Here are skinny little trees plainly 
showing their age before their time. 
No amount of care keeps their leaves 
from falling during the summer, 
probably because of the distracting life 
they live there on Fifth Avenue, 
where it is impossible to get proper 
rest. The group at Fortieth Street is 
better preserved than the Forty-second 
Street clump, which must bear the 
noise of erratic surface cars. 


The Church Under The Elm 
The Little Church Around the 


Corner has five trees in the front 
yard. The most distinguished figure 
in the group is a large and shapely 
English elm which lords it over the 
others and puts them completely in 
the shade. It is said to be over seventy- 
five years old, but it doesn’t look a 
day over fifty. 


The Maple of Greeley Square 


In addition to the maple there are 
six other trees in the little triangle at 
Thirty-third and Broadway, but they 
are so small they hardly deserve men- 
tion. They live in a continual state of 
agitation due to the noise of the Sixth 
Avenue “L,” the Broadway and the 
Sixth Avenue surface cars and the 
busses from the Pennsylvania Station. 


The Morgan and Satterlee Trees 


The block from Park Avenue to 
Madison on Thirty-sixth Street dis- 
plays a nice selection of sturdy little 
trees that are being brought up with 
such care that the coming generation 
will be entirely creditable. 


The Ailanthus Trees of Twenty-Seventh 


These trees just west of Lexington 
Avenue have done very well indeed 
when you consider the few advantages 
they have had. Of course they are 
a lower-class family of practically no 
cultivation, and their roots go back 
to a Chinese laundry, but they are good 
reliable trees and can be counted on 
to attend to business year in and year 
out. 


The Bryant Park Trees 


Here are trees of many families; 
and there is bird life too in this bus} 
centre of the loafer industry. In one 
large linden there are ten nests visibl: 
to the naked eye, while a maple tree at 
the corner of Forty-second and Sixt! 
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\venue supports a green frame bird- 


use. 


The Rockefeller Forest 


Constantly cared for in the most 
sumptuous manner, the assortment on 
Kifty-fourth Street shows what en- 
vironment, good breeding, a nice home 
nd kind treatment can do. 


The Central Park Colony 


The display here seems a bit lavish. 
‘There are some who feel that the half 
million trees and shrubs in the Big 
Park are inclined to be showy and 
rather overdo the business. “The upper 
East Side sidewalk trees consider their 
own meagreness and reserve a bit nicer 
than the florid and robust health shown 
by their Central Park neighbors. 


The Medley of Madison Square 


There are many elms, locusts, 
maples and poplars here, not to men- 
tion others whose names I didn’t catch. 
The elms are of noble proportions and 
belong to the oldest New York fami- 
* 


11eS. 


The Orange Tree at the Met 


This fruitful and brilliant tree is 
on view only during the opera season 
at the end of Act II of “The Jewels 
of the Madonna.” 


Evergreens 


On sale complete in tubs at various 
florists and department stores. 


Miscellaneous Trees 


For private trees, see reclaimed dis- 
tricts along the East River, and for 
public trees see the World Almanac’s 
list headed “Parks in the City of New 
York.” —MarGaRET FIsHBACK 


INSTRUCTOR IN ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 
AT HIGH SCHOOL SUBMITS HIS RESIGNA- 
TION—GIRLS’ LEAGUE HOLDS ENTHUSIAS- 
TIC RALLY—Headline in the Hartford 
(Conn.) Times. 


There’s nothing like leaving in a 
blaze of approval. 


Amid the strains of the wedding march 
the blushing bride came down the aisle 
upported by her father. The groom 
came down the other aisle with Mr. 
Henry Fess accompanying him. The oth- 
ers of the party came in a trifle late, al- 
hough it did not mar the seriousness of 
the mating of these two young folks.— 
Derrickville (Tex.) Gusher. 


After all, the mating instinct will 
vail, 
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$750 is 
Manila; 
N, 


and return 


Visit Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai and Hong Kong en route 


Take advantage of this attractive roundtrip 
fare and realize your dream of travel to the 
Orient. Included are meals and first class ac- 
commodations on a palatial President Liner. 

The ports of call are gateways to the ancient 
countries of the Far East—each fascinating in ti 
itself. ir 

You see Hawaii, beautiful beyond compare. Then = 
Japan, island kingdom of unusual charm. Here old a 
ideals are giving way to modern progressiveness. : 

China with its quaint river life, great cities and uni 
que architecture holds much to lure the visitor. 

Finally Manila, at the crossroads of the Pacific, gay 
and international. Visit near-by Baguio, delightful 
mountain resort. | 

Go in luxurious comfort ona great President Lin- | 
er. Hospitable public rooms, private staterooms that 
are spacious and equipped with beds, not berths. Per- 
sonal service and a cuisine which justifies the highest 
praiseof world travelers. Liberal stopovers atany port. 

A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles 
and San Francisco for the Orient (via Honolulu) and 
Round the World. Fortnightly sailings from Boston 
and New York via Havana, Panama and California. 
Asailing every two weeksfrom Seattle to Japan, China 
and Manila via the American Mail Line. A sailing 
every two weeks from Naples, Genoa and Marseilles 
for Boston and New York 





For complete information communicate with any ticket or tourist agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 
American Mail Line 


1108S. Dearborn Street . . Chicago, II. 32 Broadway , : : . New Yor 

101 Bourse Bldg. . . . Philadelphia, Pa. 604 Fifth Ave. and 25 Broadway, New Yor 
514 W. Sixth Street Los Angeles, Calif. 1018 Bessemer Bldg Pittsburgh, Pa 
1519 Railroad Ave. So. _ Seattle, Wash. 177 State Street . 6 Boston, Mass. 
Robert Dollar Bldg. . San Francisco, Calif. Dime Bank Building , ‘ . Detroit 
































The true New Yorker, as a matter of course, expects the best 
in everything. He has learned that “tailored by Luxenberg” 
means the best in clothes—at a moderate price. Suits—ready 
to wear or made to your individual measure. 


SACK SUIT — TOP COAT 


$37.50 


Suits, Sportswear, Furnishings 
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Nar LUSEENI LE 
CLOTHE 
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37 UNION SQUARE Between 16th and 17th Streets NEW YORK 























of dainty walking pump, reflecting the season's 
mode for tailored footwear. Smart combi« 
nations of patent leather with dull 
kid: trimming, brown kidskin 
with ian, or white kid- oma 
skin. Cuban heel. 
$15 and Sze. 


Vedemode 


Feminine (Footwear 


660 Fifth Ave above 52“ 570 Fifth Ave above 464 
Boston Chicago 





Detrout 
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Citronella at Cherry J 


They Will Not 


N that disco 
ored plain that 
stretches down 
Long Island, _ be- 
tween the Jericho 
A Turnpike and the 
Merrick Road, spreading its brown 
surface for the scrutiny of aviators 
from Mineola and pushing its grass 
around the outskirts of Garden Cit) 
and Hempstead, you will find, after 
asking your way once or twice, the 
Cherry Valley Golf Club. There the 
best women golfers in the world are 
playing. It is a good course for such 
a tournament. A little like the old 
course at Garden City, but not as nar- 
row, not quite flat, and not too long, 
it gives an advantage to a_ long 
driver and no particular penalties to 
a wild one. It is made to order for 
Marion Hollins, who always hits a 
long ball. She won the Metropolitan 
there. It is a nice course for Glenna 
Collett—not so nice for Simone Thion 
de la Chaume, whose wooden shots are 
always straight and always short. 
Alexa Stirling Fraser might have trou- 
ble there; the crisp, accurate iron shots 
that Stewart Maiden taught her how 
to make can’t count as much as wood. 
A great many women use a spoon 
where a man would use an iron and 
this is certainly a course on which 
Glenna Collett can use her ability to 
drift up a spoon or brassie-shot 
ing it just enough to make it stop roll- 
ing, the way Harry Vardon used to do. 





slic- 


Devereux Emmet designed _ the 
course about twenty years ago. In 
those days balls weren’t as_ lively, 
drives ‘were shorter; 6,400 yards was 
considered a long course. The present 
Cherry Valley corporation took over 
the course a little while before the 
war, and the story goes that they used 
to have a great deal of trouble there 
with mosquitoes. Club members would 
be slapping all the way around. “So 
at last they got some tin squirt- 
guns,” one gentleman told me, “and 
put them in brackets beside the tee- 
boxes, like fire-extinguishers. The 
guns were full of citronella. When 
you got to the tee you sprayed your- 
self and ran after your ball hoping 
to God you’d get to the next squirt- 
gun before you were bitten.” 

Improved drainage and the Septem- 
ber wind have made squirt-guns su- 
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Irons and Spoons— 
weetser Victory Cup 


perfluous at Cherry Valley. But even 
if the air were black with mosquitoes, 
the women who are playing there 
couldn’t putt much more hurriedly 
than they do anyway. It’s hard to 
find a woman who will take any pains 
to line up a putt. As for getting down 
on their hands and knees and sighting 
long the line—who ever heard of it? 
They feel awkward squatting in front 
of the caddy, let alone a big gallery; 
they just walk up to a putt looking 
at it sideways, and give it a tap. Few 
women are any good on the greens. 
Marion Hollins is about the best, 
though I have never seen her get 
down to sight the line, as George Tre- 
vor says he has. Glenna Collett’s put- 
ting is uncertain. She is usually short. 
Virginia Van Wie and Maureen 
Orcutt putt like so many other wo- 
men who count on their long game 
and their approaches to win their 


matches. 


GOOD many people must have 

4% been puzzled by the name the 
Westchester County Golf Association 
chose for its tournament this year. 
It is called the “Jess Sweetser Vic- 
tory Cup Tournament.” I couldn’t 
figure out whether Jess Sweetser was 
putting up the cup or whether he was 
picked to win the tournament, or what. 
The fact is that he isn’t putting up the 
cup; he isn’t even playing in the tour- 
nament. The directors of the asso- 
ciation have renamed their tournament 
is a salute to Sweetser’s victory in the 
British championship at Muirfield in 
1926. They have changed it from 
match to medal play. A seventy-two 
hole medal tournament for amateurs 
s something of a new idea. Amateurs 
aren’t supposed to like medal play— 
they aren’t supposed to be good for 
seventy-two holes, yet Bobby Jones, 
in amateur, is the best medal player 
the world, Ouimet is always at his 
dest in medal play, Chick Evans fin- 
shed ahead of most of the profes- 
nals in the Western Open, and 
scorge Von Elm was put out of the 
ational amateur at Minikahda mainly 
the reason that he needed more 
than eighteen holes to get going in. 
I"he tournament of the Westchester 
‘sociation will be played at Siwanoy 
on September 29 and 30. It ought 
be worth watching. —N. B., JR. 
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The Fear of 


Flyin g Glass 


—is ever present ... such an easy thing to happen... 
windows and windshield shattering into splinters of flying 
glass ... cutting, disfiguring, perhaps blinding, or even 
worse. 


—the greatest peril in motoring is flying glass. Even a 
slight accident, a sideswipe, an abrupt stop and glass may 
shatter. In the 700,000 accidents last year, 65¢;, of all in- 
juries were due to flying glass. 


Don’t take this frightful risk 


when TRIPLEX will protect you 


Triplex is the clear-vision glass with no wires in it to confuse or 
obscure the vision. Tests show that an ordinary plate glass wind- 
shield will fly into pieces under an impact that will not even 
crack Triplex. Of course, in an accident, Triplex may crack, but 
it will not shatter, so cannot cut and fly. You are safe from flying 
glass when you drive behind Triplex. 


Iriplex 


—THE GLASS THAT WILL NOT SHATTER 


For your own peace of mind fill out this coupon 


THE NEW YORK TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS COMPANY, Inc. 


110-114 West End Avenue, New York 


Name 


Gentlemen:— Without any obligation on my part, please mail 
me the facts about Triplex, the glass that will not shatter 


Business Address — 


Make of car_ 





Model__ _Year. 


Telephone, Endicott 1376-1377 


NYe 


















as cxpressca at 


THE DORSET 


UGE salons of double ceiling 
H height, effective balconies, 
large sun-swept terraces, Over-size 
master chambers with private baths, 
sleeping porches, fireplaces and 
countless refinements which the 
busy hostess will instantly appreciate. 


Rentals from $7,400 


({ Other suites are Simplex from 
‘2 to 5 rooms, from $2,800. A 
few are maisonettes with private 
street entrances, all with serving 
pantries and refrigeration. 


THE DORSET 


THIRTY WEST FIFTY-FOURTH 
Adjoining é Tifth Avenue 














FOOTBALL 


Revolt of the Coaches 
Produces a Pre-Season 
Novelty — Closing the 
Jones Locker 


OOTBALL be- 

gins to call for 
a bit of attention. 
Young men are at~- 
tiring themselves in 
pads and thick pant- 
ings, as the trade 
would have it, and are busily engaged 
in throwing themselves on each other 
and on inflated pigskin. ‘There are, 


|as usual at this scason, this, that and 


the other team and their prospects, 
but this year there is something else— 
the almost unheard of and certainly 
undreamed of revolt on the part of the 
coaches. 

These coaches have been hired by 
various colleges to teach the young 
idea how to score the most touchdowns 
and other things which mean victory 
on the days when the violent old grad 
comes back for more punishment. 
They have been regarded, nice fellows 
as they inevitably are, more or less as 
chaps who would do the jobs for 
which they were hired and let things 
go at that. ‘To the surprise of a great 
many, they are counting on more than 
that. They are, some of them, de- 
manding the right to run football. 


HIS became noticeable when the 

coaches and various officials and 
the rest gathered in New York in their 
Interpretation meeting. In the past 
this meeting has been a gathering of 
the notables in which they have agreed 
to the rules offered to them for the 
following season and agreed on ways 
to read these rules. This year, how- 
ever, there have been some signs of 
revolt. 

From the Middle West, where the 
Big Ten has taken over the control 
of football, come strong rumors of an 
interpretation of their own placed on 
the lateral pass rule. 

This rule says any ball passed back- 
ward, except the pass from the centre, 
will be declared dead even though 
out of bounds all by itself. In other 
words, there will be no more fumbles 
ind loose balls on lateral passes. ‘The 
Big Ten has announced that there will 
be fumbles and a change of possession 
of the ball if, during a scrimmage, 
one or the other side touches the ball 
and it then goes out of bounds. They 
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ire not very clear about their ruling, 
‘ut that is beside the point. The im- 
portant thing is that the Big Ten has 
seen fit to question the ruling of the 
rules committee and to add an inter- 
pretation of its own. 


N addition, there has been the un- 
dercurrent of dissatisfaction ex- 

pressed with the new rules. It is true 
that this season’s rules are more radi- 
cally different than anything the rules 
committee has offered for public con- 
sumption since 1905, when the for- 
ward pass was put into play and, ac- 
cording to public opinion, the game 
was saved, 

The main kick against the rules 
committee, as formulated unofficially 
by the coaches at their meeting, is that 
it lacks representation from the coach- 
es. In its last analysis, the criticism 
is that the rules committee is no longer 
necessary. In its present state the com- 
mittee is the child of the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association. In 
all fairness, its work has been almost 
of a life-saving character. But now, 
say those closest to the game, the sport 
has outgrown all this and ought to be 
left alone from season to season. 
These people resent the current prac- 
tice of handing the sport over at the 
close of each season and allowing cer- 
tain men to monkey with it as though 
they were inventing a new game. 


LSO numbered among the pre- 

season events has been the an- 
nounced resignation of T. A. D. Jones 
is head coach at Yale, which leads one 
to wonder how valuable or how dan- 
gerous a Y.M.C.A. reputation is in 
football. Certain of Tad’s friends, 
either through misguided zeal or other 
deas, have set up the genial quarter- 
back as something of a demigod. Tad 
himself has not been averse to the idea 
that he was a great influence on boys, 
ind as a matter of fact he has been 
one, 

But Tad has not always been dip- 
omatic. Last season he announced 
that no “$20-a-week clerks were go- 
ng to depose him at Yale.” Well, the 
men opposing him did not happen to 
1¢ $20-a-week clerks. They were more 
than that. And they had the idea that 
Tad devoted more time to keeping his 
oys from cursing than he did to mak- 
ng football players of them. 

Yale is going to have more trouble 

in it expects in finding another first- 
ite coach, for Tad was more of a 
ach than most people gave him credit 


‘or being. —R. F. K. 
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IT IS HARD TO FIND 
Hotel Apartments like these 


q In a building of such outstanding architectural 
beauty— 


@ Located at the platinum hub of Society—the 
diamond center of convenience— 


q Suites with serving pantries and a bath for 
every chamber— 


@ French casement windows, immense closets, and 
rooms of proper proportions and arrangements- 


@ And extra hotel rooms for accommodating 
visiting guests— 


q And inviting lounges—Japanese lacquered ele- 
rators—objects of art from all over the world 
a restaurant with a chef who speaks seven lan- 


and 





guages in flavors... . ! 


Q Suites of two rooms or more, renting from $2500, 
maid service included—suites unfurnished and 
furnished .. . /mmediate selection advisable. 


ALFRED C. RAY 


Manager 


DRAKE 


440 PARK AVE. 
AT 56th ST. 
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HOUGH Indian summer may 

(or may not) be upon us, the 

fact remains that anyhow the 
evenings can be chilly and the day- 
times whimsical; therefore, I shall 
devote at least part of this column to 
winter evening wraps and formal day- 
time coats. 

The changes in evening wraps are 
small and difficult to record in cold 
type. Velvet (particularly transparent 
velvet) is better than ever, and any 
color that suits both you and your 
wardrobe will do. ‘Trotting right af- 
ter the velvets come the dear old metal 
brocades, stiffer than those used for 
summer and lined for warmth, usual- 
lv with velvet. The low, bloused back 
persists. You may have a cape, a dol- 
man or a coat with sleeves. In the lat- 
ter contingency, the wraps are almost 
always tailored like street coats. 

One decided new note has been the 
much heralded off-the-neck movement 
of fur. This may mean that the col- 
lar stands off, ever so slightly, from 
the neck at the sides and back, or it 
may signify that the fur band occurs 
well below the point of the shoulder. 
This latter is extremely chic, though 
I should say only for those ladies who 
are tall and do not have narrow or 
sloping shoulders. “The narrow-cape 
idea has been made practical by vir- 
tue of a yoke that keeps the wrap on 
the shoulders without the graceful 
necessity of clutching it around the 
throat to keep it from falling off. This 
gesture looks well in the rotogravures, 
but even a lady must use her hands 
some time. I believe Vionnet is re- 
sponsible for the better fit of these 
capes, and she illustrates it in a simple 
little affair of gold and white lamé 
and kolinsky. Vionnet has also done 
much to remove from the dolman its 
stigma of By some 
secret of cut, the drapery of the huge 
sleeve arrangement falls in such a way, 
both in front and in back, as to sep- 
arate it from the body of the coat. 
The general effect is slim. 

Two evening wraps I have seen will 
probably be featured when I get down 
to writing my reminiscences. One is 


shapelessness. 


FEMININE FASHIONS 


from the old massa, Paquin. This is 
a wrap of black velvet with a high, 
double scarf of velvet and huge monk 
sleeves of white ermine. The other 
is of stiff, rich lamé with a standoffish 
shawl collar composed of two huge 
rolls, four inches in diameter, stuffed 
with feathers. (Not goopher feathers. ) 
One of these rolls is of velvet and one 
of brocade, and they are to be seen, 
in all their glory, at Bendel. 


, ” eaienaig and Paquin also stand out 
in the coats for formal daytime. 
Vionnet has, for instance, a slim coat 
of wool, the hem of fur reaching to 
the hipline, the fur collar of the shawl 
type. And then, having started nicely 
with the familiar straightline coat idea, 
For the sleeves 
are quite tight and the body of the 
coat is nipped in 
perceptibly and fit- 
ted snugly at a 
point __ perilously 
close to the normal 
waistline. T he 
original is in beige 
wool and_ nutria 
fur. A really sig- 
nificant little mod- 


el. 


she goes new on you. 


Vionnet also 
makes a very de- 
bonair Graustark 
coat with a shoul- 
der on 
side that may be 
slung over across 
the neck as a scarf 
if you desire. 
This in blue 
gray with 
gray krimmer. 
Both of them are 
very wearable. 
The same cannot 
be said for a third 
offering of hers, 
which flares voluminously direct from 
the shoulder to the hem. I know of 
no one so chic that she could make 
it possible at present. 


cape one 


so 


or 





wool 


West Point 


“No—Roxy.” 


sur. 


oan two-fox coat of this year 
has one fox starting at the left side 
of the collar and continuing around to 
the hemline. (It is a very long fox.) 
The other one goes across the back 
just above the hem. There was a 
Callot dolman with a huge sleeve end- 
ing ina tight cuff. This was in black 





“You have quite 
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ON AND OFF THE AVENUE 


broadcloth for daytime, but the ori- 
ental feeling of the cut makes me look 
forward to seeing it in lamé for eve- 
ning. And the last coat on my 
preferred list for this week was a sim- 
ple affair of black broadcloth with a 
collar of black caracul so soft that it 
could either be crushed into a narrow 
shawl collar or allowed to drop, lik 
a short cape, in the new off-the-shoul- 
der line. Practically all of the above- 
mentioned models appear under the 
auspices of Bergdorf Goodman. 

I now regret that I have abused 
certain words by undue familiarity, 
the word I wanted to 
in connection with them was elegant. 
And I mean elegant in its look-it-up- 


because use 


in-the-dictionary sense. “They are for 
the very soignée woman who has the 
rare quality of super-smartness. 
Which leads us, quite calmly, to the 
hats that are to be found at Nicole de 
Paris, at 7 East 
Fifty-fifth Street. 
These have the 
same elegant qual- 
ity, being very 
simply fitted and 
tailored in the es- 
sentials and having 
one flaring unex- 
pected note in 
trimming. Deci- 
dedly not for the 
mob—and very 
much _ for _ those 
rare few who 
merit the ad jective 
dashing or piquant. 
Regard, I ask you, 
a simple little fe u- 
soleil affair 
trom Reboux, fit- 
ting the 
and 


tre 


h ea d 
closely dec- 
a military figure, orated with a flar- 
man?” ing bow high on 


one side and an- 

other piece of felt 
wandering down below it to a point 
back of the ear. Assemble your French 
exclamations of rapture for another 
Reboux with two side pieces of felt 
pulled up casually to the exact centre 
of the top, where they are fastened b\ 
a pearl and rhinestone pin. And mar- 
vel at still another Reboux of felt 
with the small brim turned back in 
front. This is not exciting in itself 
—but when a huge, transparent bow 
of veiling is placed directly over th: 
left eyebrow it is a different story. 
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Alphonsine has the habit, this sea- 
in, of turning the upper brim of her 

ts back sharply. And she may 
mphasize this by a double pompom 
laced insolently high in front. These 
pompoms appear again low over the 
right ear on a felt hat with a Russian 
tiara arrangement of felt on top. 
Only, instead of being placed neatly 
n the centre, this quarter-circle tiara 
ippears rakishly high on the left side. 
It is all very amusing. 

And there is a hat from Maria 
Guy with a tiny brim and a ruffled 
lace veil just covering the eyes in front 
ind descending low on the neck in 
back; and Molyneux’s casque with 
cold metal strip trimming. Most of 
these are all-black. And they are 
chic and very French. Much too 
too-too for the average woman, but 
deal for the woman with real sophisti- 
cation and a twinkle in her eye. Also 
with a perfect costume to complete 


them. 


ND now, back to earth. I have 

also been observing Franklin 
Simon’s group of Wendell dresses in 
the women’s department and consider 
them attractive, not only for the older 
woman with a budget but for women 
in general. 

The dresses in this assortment 
are priced at $39.50 each. One is 
of black crépe marocain with fringe 
low in the skirt in front and suffi- 
ciently high in back to conceal all 
protuberances. One is of transparent 
velvet, with hand-fagotting across the 
Vionnet neckline and a skirt shirred by 
hand around the hips. ‘There is a 
surplice dress of crépe with a lace 
yoke and a box-pleated flounce; an- 
other of satin with a flounce of trans- 
parent velvet across the front of the 
skirt; and a two-piece tailored affair 
f covert with a faille vest. All of 
them destined to do for the older 
woman what the Bramleys do for the 
young thing. And I don’t want you 
to assume that they lack chic when I 
whisper that they are ideal for the 
stoutish, . 


( Nores: Black is the very 

4 smartest thing you can wear, as 
veryone knows this season or any 
ther. But if you want variety, I can 
y that Altman, who selected gray 
irly in the season and clung to it 
ggedly, is putting it over in good 
yle in every department. Go on, 
irn about makeup and try gray. It 
nds out this season and is not as 
ird to wear as people think. You 
n take or leave the word of a girl 











©Stein & Blaine 





“Carlton” in Baby Lamb 


EVERY STEIN & BLAINE FUR COAT IS SLIM IN 
SILHOUETTE, LIGHT IN WEIGHT AND COMFORT- 
ABLE TO WEAR. EACH FUR COAT IS CREATED BY 
THE HOUSE OF STEIN & BLAINE. 


Stein 2 Blaine 


A CREATIVE*HOUSE 
13 and 15 West 5Tth Street, New York 





























Here you can buy 
the “Beautyrest” chosen by 
Mrs. Morcan BeEL_Mont 






































Courtesy of The Simmons Company 


The Beautyrest in Mrs. Belmont’s bedroom. This 
marvelous mattress comes in several models. As 
shown in Mrs. Belmont’s bedroom, $39.50; in other 
covers or hair filled, $55 to $125. 














‘“Marvelous—this new mattress,’ says Mrs. 
Morgan Belmont—vivid, sport-loving favorite of 
smart society! “It has given me supreme com- 
fort without extravagant expense.”’ 

A Beautyrest, of course. Special inner-coil con- 
struction—luxurious upholstering make this mat- 
tress perfect both in comfort and smartness. 


See the Beautyrest at Hale’s Bedding Stores, 
Inc.,on Madison Avenue. So convenient— between 
Forty-eighth and Forty-ninth. A delightful place 
to shop. 


H ALE Ss - Bedding 


420 Madison Ave., New York City 














RENQ ROSENTHAL «i i<a si (itséi‘(i<‘wtSl Thank you, Mr. Latz! 
520 MADISON AVE, 
HARRY LATZ, INC. 
NEW-YoRK Advertising Plus + 


565 Fifth Avenue 
New York 







INVITES YoU To VIEW 
HER LATEST 


Feb. 28, 1927 


Good Morning Club Members 





JMPoRTATIONS. os eee permit me to extend my sincere con- 
gratulations on your wonderful issue of Club 
Members of New York. The improvement is 
astounding. The edition deserves positive success! 

) eee Sos cordially, 

HARRY LATZ. 
Club Members of New York 
51 East 42 Street 


(Reprinted with permission. ) 
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who doesn’t think beige is as universal- 
ly becoming as they say. 


— DEPARTMENT: I hay 
postponed this as long as possibl: 
by chattering away. But I am in th 
dust. Ashes adorn my brow and sack- 
cloth mars my body. Last week, | 
mentioned some handknitted sweaters, 
selling for $12.74 at Macy, that were 
exact and marvellous copies of Schia- 
parelli originals. It appears that what 
I thought to be copies were actual]; 
the originals, and the copies, I have 
since discovered, are adequate but 
could easily be distinguished from the 
Schiaparelli article on a very dark 
night. I do try to be accurate, and | 
am sorry. —L. L. 


THIS AND THAT 


Cooling Lotions and 
Coolidge Electric Horses 


= SOY YU peter the 
Hig proud name 
es Li of Viking Prepara- 
“ tions some beaut} 
VY, products, new to me 
Mm ten days ago, have 
set me _ beaming. 
They are made in the laboratories of 
the Wright Sisters (no whoops, please ) 
and, due to their small distribution, are 
comparatively little known. I found 
two of them particularly effective and 
pleasant. 

The first one is an eye astringent, 
which should be patted around the eyes 
(not in them) after your cream has 
been applied. This is extremely re- 
freshing to use, and women I know 
say it has had miraculous success in 
counteracting any tendency to little 
crépy wrinkles around the eyes. ‘The 
other is a lotion called, with admirable 
directness, Beautifier. It should be 
patted into the skin night and morning. 
Those with dry skins should use it in 
connection with the excellent Viking 
Skin food; those with oily comple 2X- 
ions can use it practically alone. It is 
apparently good for all skins, but has 






ZI 


been compounded particularly as a cor- 
rective for women accursed with oil) 
and swarthy skins. It also does a great 
deal to counteract flabbiness. It can 
be purchased at Franklin Simon, to- 
gether with the rest of the prepara- 
tions. 


A’ 10 East Forty-ninth Street 
Miss Marjorie Dork is conduct- 


ing a comprehensive salon consecrat« d 
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to the rather sweeping program of 
making a new and perfect woman of 
you. If you are too fat, she will re- 
duce you; if you are too thin, she can 
sive you a less bony contour; if run 
down, she will build you up. All by 
very businesslike and scientific methods. 

The first thing that happens to you 
is an examination by a Johns Hopkins 
woman physician. She is there to de- 
cide whether the condition of your 
heart and blood pressure will allow 
strenuous exercise; she will prescribe 
sane diets for individual cases and will 
tell you that it is useless to have facials 
when your liver is out of order. Fol- 
lowing her diagnosis, a course of treat- 
ments is prescribed for you. 


HERE are thirty-three treatments 

available at the salon, and the 
combination of them depends on your 
individual case. You can have expert 
facials that ruin the morale of your 
double chin and sagging muscles. You 
can have your bust modelled. ‘There 
are rooms for massage, for sun ray 
treatments, and so on. ‘The shower- 
baths and locker-rooms add to the 
workmanlike atmosphere which per- 
vades the place. 

And then you get to the gymnasium, 
which is really gay, though you begin 
to feel like a misshapen Lon Chaney 
when the perfect specimen of young 
American womanhood in charge looks 
you over. Placards stare down from 
the walls. “Who engages a fat actress! 
No one!” “Who wants to look ten 
years older than her age? No one!” 

Having digested the stern meaning 
of this, you look about you. There is 
a nice Calvin Coolidge electric horse. 
There is an operating-table arrange- 
ment that swings the upper part of 
your body from side to side while the 
lower part rolls your hips back and 
forth: this to limber up the spine and 
stimulate the liver. A wide band of 
rubber elastic stuff operated by elec- 
tricity gives you a brisk massage to 
whatever part of the body you apply 
it, and a holy roller arrangement re- 
volves slowly. The first time I saw 
t, a girl who was largish around the 
hips was sitting on it, reading a maga- 
zine while the roller jogged along un- 
der her. The next time, someone with 
i back that was too fat was sitting on 
the floor with her back resting against 


if 


( THER exercises that require more 

effort on your part are prescribed 
ryou, And, whether you merely want 
to keep in condition or want to correct 


{ 








Furs are a compliment 
to every woman. Fash- 
ioned by A. Jaeckel, they 
become an exaltation of 


her individual charm. 


.~— a Co. 


*Jurwicrs Lxelusively 


HilthAve.bet.33-36 Sts. 
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_ ARDEN created her fa- 
mous Apres l’Ete Treatment just to 
restore the clarity, the freshness and 
the texture of a skin that has been 
sunburned. Plan to begin a course of 
Treatments as soon as you return 


to town. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
673 Fifth -Avenue, New York 


LONDON: 25 OLD BOND STREET PARIS: 2 RUE DE LA PAIX 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT BOSTON WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTIC CITY BIARRITZ CANNES LOS ANGELES 


Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations are on sale at the smart shops 
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Copyright, Elizabeth Arden, 1927 














‘. . Bob twitted me for shopping an hour to find a ducky 
hat, and then it took him two to get the theatre tickets.” 
“Next time show him a bit of feminine efficiency. Snag 
your seats at the first stop. Merely swoop into Bascom’s just 
above 44th, you know... .” 
And branches at The Biltmore, Plaza, Vanderbilt, 


Ambassador, Commodore, Astor, Belmont, Murray 
Hill, Imperial, and Williams Club. 
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some definite fault in your figure, you 
can’t do better if you put yourself into 
her hands as completely as you do for 
a dentist or a physician. —L. L. 


AS TO MEN 


The Favored Topcoat, 
Domestic and Imported 


F the early season 
displays hav 
anything to do with 
it, then it would ap- 
pear that the fa- 
vored topcoat for 
town wear this au- 
tumn will be a double-breasted, tubu- 
lar affair in rather smooth tweeds or 
herringbones. ‘The best examples of 
these coats that I have come across 
seem to be Americanizations of the 
rather familiar English garment, 
wide-shouldered but somewhat less 
high-waisted than the latter. And for 
this once, at least, I am forced to ad- 
mit that the domestic product has 
points of superiority over the importa- 
tion. 

For one thing, the line from arm- 
pit to skirt sweeps smoothly throughout 
its length, a distinct advantage over the 
broken line of the English garment. 
Then the tailoring of the American 
coat, in its less spectacular aspects, is 
distinctly the better of the two. Lin- 
ings are smoother, there are no un- 
sightly bunches at the shoulder blades, 
and it cannot be gainsaid that our na- 
tive tailors are shrewd fashioners of 
collars. Perhaps the worst comment 
that can be made on these admirable 
garments is that they are too per- 
fect. Somehow, having lifted the best 
ideas of their British colleagues and 
having improved upon their workman- 
ship, our designers have contrived to 
build topcoats that are almost Ger- 
manic in their stereotyped perfection. 
The importations, for all their faults, 
are indefinably smarter. 





T Saks-Fifth Avenue I saw hun- 
dreds of smart topcoats, English, 
French and domestic. There is 4 
wide range in price as well as in 
style, and I warn prospective pur- 
chasers that it may be difficult for 
them to leave the shop without buy:ng. 
The best of these coats seem to cost 
about $75, though some excellent 
models may be had as low as $50. 
At Tripler’s I found the usual in- 
teresting selection of topcoats, many 
of them copied from Bond Street 
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models. Here too the prices range 
onsiderably, but one should be able 
to find a satisfactory coat for any- 


where from $60 to $75. 


A NEW felt sport hat, rather along 
d the lines of those worn by the 
ncredibly smart Englishmen in the 
drawings of Lawrence Fellowes, has 
heen produced by Rogers Peet & Co. 
This notable headgear, known, I be- 
lieve, as the Tiptopper, costs $8. The 
turn-over brim may be worn up or 
down, the distinctive feature of the 
iat being the tapered crown which 
gives it its air of smart sophistication. 


ganna BROTHERS are nothing if 
not thoroughgoing. They go in 
for riding and hunting clothes on a 
large scale—have always done so, in 
fact—and they score with their stock 
of accessories to these clothes. Have 
you ever heard of Propert’s white 
breeches paste? They have it. Or 
Tautze’s cleaning fluid for scarlet 
coats? Or of boot-top powder in as- 
sorted shades? These too are kept in 
stock, together with a multiplicity of 
jacks and hooks and creams too pro- 


fuse to enumerate. —BowLeER 


BRAHMIN 
| PROPAGANDA Bus No. 914] 
\ Juggernaut of ivory 
With safety texts in green— 
Gargantuan connivery 
Of Law and Gasoline— 
It spreads its wise admonishment, 
(The pedagogic clown) 
And causes wide astonishment 
In folks from out of town. 


With motor matters so, shall he 
Who takes the fares convene 
With drivers lower socially 
In busses gold and green? 
—Nick SAMSTAG 


DOUBLE-CROSSING HIM 
[From the Griffin (Ga.) Press.] 
Testifying that her husband forced her 
to get out of bed every morning at one 
oclock to pray with him, Mrs. Loretta 
Buckwater won a divorce recently. She 


used to pray that he’d let her go back to 
bed, she said. 


FOR SALE—A fine jersey cow that gives 


/ gallons of milk a day also 2 hayrakes, 
i‘ grindstone and a mowing machine.— 
Villcreek Valley (O.) News. 


Out of the fullness of her heart. 
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Usall Ballou 
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BED ROOM 
12'6"« 20° 





C.F Gh. 
DRESSING 














LIVING ROOM 
46x 246° 





Technically a 2 Room Apartment 
—Actually a Great Deal Larger 








HE rooms are larger and more comfortably 
arranged. There is more extra space—a 6’ 
x 17’ foyer, dining alcove, dressing room, a 
large bath, pantry and 5 closets. The bedroom 
has 4 large windows, the living room enjoys a 
view over the lakes and fields of Central Park. 
These 2 room apartments must be seen to be 
fully appreciated. They are really the equivalent 
in space of a 3 or 4 room suite. Our representa- 
tive on the premises will gladly show you over 
the building. See particularly the new furnished 
apartment. 
Alfons Baumgarten—of Voisin, the Elysee and 
the Crillon—will be in charge of the restaurant. 


Apartments any size desired—a few for rent 
A residential hotel—r1o0% Cooperative 


825 Fifth Avenue 


South of 64th St., Overlooking the Park 


VAND. 
0031 


20 EAST 
48th ST. 
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LEASE don’t complete the 
P=: for me, Miss Weston, do 
you mind?” 

“Do you want me to cut again?” 

“Tf you don’t mind.” 

“How’s that?” 

“That’s better—you know I[ al- 
ways like to... Oh! Miss Eastman, 
you’ve exposed the seven of hearts!” 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference to 
me, Miss Hazzard, it’s a low card.” 

“T’d rather re-deal, Miss Eastman, 
do you mind? ... Please don’t pick up 
your hand till the deal’s completed, 
partner.” 

“T’'ll go bye.” 

“Tt’s my say, Miss Weston, I dealt. 
I make it a spade. You bid out of 
turn. You'll have to pass now. . 
I’m sorry, but that’s the rule—you 
don’t mind, do you?” 

“All right, then, bye!” 


“Bye me.” 

“T’ll bid a heart. Gracious! I'll 
have to say two, won’t I? ... Oh, I 
simply can’t do it! .. . Bye.” 


“Sorry, Miss Eastman, but you'll 
have to say two. You mentioned the 
heart suit, and the rule says that you’ve 
got to make the bid sufficient. 

You don’t mind, do you?” 
“Not at all... . Two hearts. 
““T wo spades. . . . Now you can bid, 

Miss Weston.” 

“Thanks. No bid!” 

“Tee.” 

“Bye me. 


” 


” 


‘ 


H! Miss Eastman, it’s not your 
lead! I got the bid—it’s your 
partner’s lead. ... I'll call the lead, if 
you don’t mind. Lead a trump, please, 
Miss Weston. . . . Thank you. . 
Who took that last? Are we waiting 
for you, Miss Weston?” 

“No. ... Your play, Miss Eastman. 

. Oh! Partner’ * 

“Oh, no! ... I didn’t mean to play 
that. It’s your queen, isn’t it, Miss 
Hazzard:” 

“Played, Miss Eastman! Sorry, but 
you had your finger off it. . . . It’s the 
rule, you know.” 

“Let me move the dummy a little 
closer for you, Miss Hazzard.” 

“Thank you, Miss Eastman, but do 
you mind saying, ‘I adjust,’ just as a 
matter of rule, when you touch a card 
not wishing to play it?” 

“T adjust! ... Your play, Miss 
Weston. Now, partner!” 

“Please, Miss Eastman! That 
sounds very much like information! 
Do you mind?” 
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“Miss Hazzard, may I see that last 
trick, please?” 

“Have you played yet? ... Yes, 

.u have, haven’t you? Sorry, Miss 
\Veston, too late—the trick’s folded!” 

“Gracious! I have a diamond 
left. I was sure I followed on every 
trick. .. . What shall I do?” 

“We'll take fifty points, that’s all. 
_.. Just a revoke, Miss Eastman, do 
you mind?” 

‘All the rest are mine, Miss Haz- 
gard... + Oh! No! Perhaps not.” 

“Leave it down! Don’t touch it! 
Can’t pick it up now—it’s exposed, 
Miss Eastman. ... I thought so! 
Well, there’s the first game, partner. 
_.. Your deal, Miss Weston.” 

“....I made a slip, I’m afraid. ... 
Yes, I’ve got fourteen cards. Who's 
vot twelve?” 

“T have, partner.” 

“Here. Draw one, Miss Eastman.” 

“Hold on, Miss Eastman! ... Re- 
deal, Miss Weston! Do you mind? 
The rule says that if there’s been a 
misdeal any player can call for a new 


deal... . I'd like a new deal, do you 

mind: I like to stick to the rules, if 

you don’t mind.” =—Jack CLUETT 
. 


CAUSES OF CRIME 


] AM now only Number 3243, one 

of the Sing Sing bank stick-up 
men. Yet I was not always addicted 
to the life of crime. This is how it 
happened: 

I had a nickel in cash and a cheque 
for two hundred dollars. I hurried 
to the Guardian Exchange Bank, on 
which the cheque was drawn. A neat- 
ly lettered card beside the guichet in- 
troduced me to Mr. Murphy, the 
paying teller, 

I passed in the cheque. 

“Whose signature is this?” he 
snapped. 

Modestly I indicated myself. 

“Sign it again,” he ordered. 

I signed again. 

“You signed the first time with a 
Roman ‘O,’” he said with scorn in 
his manner, 

I signed once more. 

‘Any identification?” he asked. 

[ had prepared for this emergency. 
I spilled the contents of my pockets 
ipon the glass ledge. I showed him 
‘ passport and a cancelled passport, 
two driver’s licenses, a carte d’iden- 
tite, a coupé fil, an abbonamento all’ 
ingresso net regi musei, and a sheaf of 
vaccination certificates. Mr. Murphy 
took each paper separately and studied 
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By Bergdorf-Goodman a coat 
silhouette in this lovely model 
of black cloth and Cross Fox. 
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USSEKS DESIGN 
STUDIO chooses an exquis- 
ite bronzy - brown — most 
flattering of colors—touches 
it with a bit of gold at 
girdle, and, to prove that 
the distinctive need not 
be expensive, presents it at 


$65 °° 


MISSES’ DRESS SALON—Third Floor 


a 





it with seeming deep and personal sat- 
isfaction. 

“Anyone know you?” 
last. 

“Lots of people.” 

“Anyone here at the bank?” 

“No one except yourself.” 

Mr. Murphy handed me back my 
cheque and my papers. 

“We cannot pay this unless you 
are identified by a depositor,” he said. 

“Suppose I deposit it?” I insisted. 

“You will have to see Mr. Smith 
out in front,” parried Mr. Murphy. 

I located Mr. Smith by the neatly 
lettered brass plate on his desk. He 
proved affable. He let me open an 
account. 

“You can begin to draw tomor- 
row,” said Mr. Smith. 

On the morrow I confronted Mr. 
Murphy a little triumphantly with a 
cheque for ten dollars. 

“Whose cheque?” he asked. 

“Mine.” 

“Sign it again.” 

I signed. 

“Have you your passbook?” 

I produced the passbook. 

“Who opened your account?” 

“Mr. Smith.” 

“Mr. Smith will have to identify 
you, then.” 


he asked at 


R. SMITH’S desk was vacant. 

He had gone to lunch. I waited 

an hour. He did not return. I 
walked around the block. He had not 
come back. I was so faint that the re- 
volving door carried me around three 
times before I could get out. In 
despair I sank upon a park bench. The 
streamer of a tabloid caught my eye: 

UNIDENTIFIED BANDIT 
Gets MILLIon 
Tellers Hand Over Cash to 
Unknown Robber at 
Spivvus Bank 

It was then and there that I em- 
barked upon my career of crime. I 
stole a revolver, held up the paying 
teller of the Guardian Exchange 
Bank and finally received cash for 
my ten-dollar cheque. The fact that 
the police took me in the act of this, 
my first bank robbery, interrupted what 
might have been a brilliant career of 
banditry. —R. C. W. 


EXPLICIT 
[From the Cadiz (O.) Weekly] 


ANNOUNCEMENT—T[he Bard Brothers 
have moved their place of business from 
where it was to where it is now. 
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*““AMICO”—she is speaking in 
a sweet, slow voice to the Dark 
and Handsome Stranger in 
the Background. “Without— 
glamour and the pageant of 
the Avenue . . . the strange- 
ness of the Incredible City . . . 
its skyline. Within — forget- 
fulness, remembrance. Soft 
ivory brown; calm, quiet 
green ... rich fragrance of 
almond, cool trickle of rose 
In all: Marie Earle’s 
New Salon, and 


drops. 


I SHALL NEVER WASH 
MY FACE AGAIN” 


Amico gives Startled Ear, for 
Heloise is Exotic! Idolized 
and Showered with Orchids. 





When you leave Marie 
Earle’s New Salon after an ex- 
quisite facial treatment, your 
complexion is its very best. 





Established Paris 1910 


660 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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NEW 
APARTMENTS 


Fifth 





Hispanic Suites 


Avenue, from Tackle to 
Tackle 


F the many 
new buildings 
maliciously spring- 
ing up about me 
these fall days, a 
large number have 
J [ered been designed in the 
Spans uianner, and patios are becom- 
ing almost as common as_ shower- 
baths. I offer no resistance, as stucco 
walls and bright-colored tiles do much 
to break the bleak monotony of our 
limestone streets. But a much more 
alarming trend is the growing un- 
punctuality of the builders, who de- 
serve to be sued for breach of promise. 
Ever so many people who have 
planned to move in on October 1 will 
have to put their furniture in storage 
while they wait for the bathrooms and 
elevators to be installed; for, after 
all, it’s those last touches that make 
a house a Home. 








MONG tthe more | successful 
buildings which betray the Span- 

ish influence is the apartment house 
rising grandly at 29 Washington 
Square West. And this will be ready 
—I pledge you my word—by the first. 
The apartments are of the old- 
fashioned, housekeeping variety like 
those mother used to take: they range 
from three to eight rooms and are 
quite up to the standard of the better 
Park Avenue houses. ‘The greatest 
merit of the building, to this biased 
mind, is the prevalence of wood-burn- 
ing fireplaces, which occur in every 
single apartment. ‘The grate in the 
cight-room suites is surprisingly placed 
in the foyer but it is plainly discernible 
trom the living-room where one 
would naturally expect to poke the 
coals. The number of closets is also 
rather staggering — the five-room 
apartment has seven—and many of 
them are cedar-lined. In all preten- 
tious buildings you will find one 
jue feature on which the owners 
pride themselves. In this case it is 
gas refrigerators, said to be warranted 
not to purr in the middle of the night. 
Outside exposures have been gen- 
crously provided, and even the bath- 
rooms will look out on the urchins 





vichy 


célestins 


french vichy 





Unsurpassed for over 100 years 


A pleasant-tasting, natural alkaline 
mineral water ~ ~ ~ Possesses rare cura- 
tive properties ~ ~ ~ Served by clubs, 
hotels and restaurants, and sold by your 
grocer and druggist ~ ~ ~ Recom- 
mended by physicians for table use 
and for toning up the digestive sys- 
tem~~-~An effective aid in the 
control of gout, rheumatism, diabetes 
and the ailments of age ~ ~ ~ Visit 
Vichy on your next trip abroad, the 
most famous of all European water- 
ing places. Write for booklet giving 
full information. 








FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & COMPANY 
27th Street and Hudson River, New York 


General Distributors for the United States 


<_< SSS 























LADIES’ 





COATS 


A RARELY fine collection of 
new models, trimmed with sump- 
tuous furs, and fashioned from the 
season’s smartest materials. 


SPORT COATS—DRESSY COATS—-EVENING WRAPS 


552 FIFTH AVENUE 
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DOBBS OVERCOATS 


In suitable weights to match the weather's 
moods the season through ¢ The man 
who knows the joy and comfort of a Dobbs 


Camel Hair Coat will never be without one. 


Dobbs Camel Hair Coats ina variety of 


weights—in natural and a selection of colors. 


New York’s Leading Hatters 





FIFTH AVENUE 


at SOth St. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
at 32nd St. 


MA DISON-AVENUE 


at 40th St. 
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bathing in the fountain by invitation 
of the Mayor. The tiling in the baths 
is rather startling, black and white 
blocks set off by a mirror with etched 
edges. The kitchens are larger than 
par and are provided with plenty of 
cupboards and a Lorraine oven regu- 
lator to jog the cook’s memory. 

The six-room apartment is partic- 
ularly alluring because of its very high 
ceilings, its large living-room with 
niches on either side of the fireplace 
for bookcases, and its excellent foyer. 
In the four-room apartments one en- 
tire side of the living-room is given 
over to a window of the oriel type, 
and in the seven-room suites a dress- 
ing-room is thrown in as a quite gratu- 
itous gesture. The three-room pent- 
house is perched high up above the 
Square, with a roof terrace that com- 
mands a view of the temperamental! 
Jefferson Market clock. This rents for 
$4,500 and the other suites may be had 
for from $2,700 to $7,200. Opening 
off the lobby will be a Spanish garden 
—what did I tell you? —in which Mr. 
Irving Walsh, agent and owner, will 
install the fountain of Don Quixote. 
This, as his booklet describes it, gives 
one the high points of the story in 
pale blue tiles, and is of great educa- 
tional value. 





WO other buildings of importance 

are arising near by: the apartment 
hotel at Number One Fifth Avenue— 
there’s an address for you!—and the 
housekeeping building at 71 Washing- 
ton Square South. The former prom- 
ises to be downright palatial and both 
houses hope to have their workmen 
out of the trenches by Christmas. 


OMETHING rather spectacular 
has taken place at 825 Fifth Ave- 
nue, where the first codperative apart- 
ment hotel in history (we hear) 1s 
raising its sightly head. ‘The tenants 
who have made their down payments 
will move in on October 15 and take 
possession of the two- and three-room 
suites. These have a very prepossessing 
floor plan which includes the usual 
serving-pantry and an unusual dress- 
ing-room of the three-full-length- 
mirror type. In many of the suites 
three exposures are provided and a sur- 
prising amount of sun is admitted. 
Long foyers lead into all apartments 
and the ceilings have no unsightl) 
beams. Flat ceilings, by the way, oc- 
cur in only the most lavishly well- 
built of the apartment hotels. 
I must not forget the generosit\ 
of the builders in including a dining- 
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cove which is large enough to count 
s an additional room but doesn’t: 
this is the first dining-alcove I have 
seen which does not—Deo gratias!— 
nen off a kitchenette. Brown, Whee- 

k: Harris, Vought & Company 
will part with these apartments for 
from $9,500 to $30,000, of which 
jout twelve per cent a year should 
be allowed for maintenance. The 
lobby, as a refreshing change, will be 


Italian. 


A NOTHER apartment hotel of 
A considerable merit is scheduled to 
open October | at 28 East Seventieth 
Street, at the corner of Madison Ave- 
nue. This building is made up en- 
tirely of one- and two-room suites— 
the former equipped with the serving- 
pantry which usually accompanies a 
minimum of two rooms. The living- 
rooms are not as big as one could wish, 
but the bedrooms are very good sized 
and flooded with sunlight. ‘The closets 
are reasonably large and the serving- 
pantries—exceptionally roomy ones— 
are equipped with a number of un- 
expected trifles in the way of bread 
boards and closets for the broom. The 
horrors of overhead lighting have 
been gracefully eliminated by means 
of wall-sconces and the floors, of ex- 
ceptionally good lumber, take on a fine 
high shine. Some of the bathrooms are 
outside and some of the serving-pan- 
tries—for probably the first time in 
their annals—are also flooded with 
daylight. In each room of the two- 
room suites there are two exposures— 
which does not make three to the 
apartment, though I should require a 
blueprint to tell you why. The upper 
floors are given over to very nice 
three-room suites, one of them en- 
nobled by two roof terraces, partially 
enclosed. The price of these aristo- 
crats is $3,400; the other suites range 
trom $900 up for a single room and 
trom $1,700 for two. Ice—plain, 
God-given ice that has to be chipped 

is included in the rent but the maid 
service and electricity are on the ten- 
nt. 








he architecture of the building 
vill be Spanish. —DvuPLEx 


Zeb Hawkins has only one eye, and 
when his wife goes to church with him 
she always walks on the blind side, while 
Zeb smiles sweetly at the girls who pass 
n the good eye side.—Bloomington 
Ind.) Star. . 


We always suspected love was blind 
one eye only. 


73 











ANOTHER YELLOW PERIL 


ERTAINLY, Coney Island has nothing new to 

offer Gotham’s taxi patrons. Conveyances far 
more perilous than any Thunderbolt! They hurtle 
from Bronx to Battery, defying physics, propriety and 
the element of human error. Apparently the driver 
assumes that his fare is a sturdy vulcanized rubber 
model—and that he bolts his feet firmly to the floor 
upon mounting. 

If something isn't done, the consequences will be 
ghastly. All about us... any evening. . . there is 
evidence that we are adapting ourselves to this pent 
and strenuous environment. Think of the results upon 
the next generation! 

For the sake of the race—why notescape the Yellow 
Peril—live in Tudor City where they can catch only 
an occasional snap at you. You can walk wherever 
you want to go, no taxis need apply. High, quiet 
and airy, on Prospect Hill—with a vista of swirling 
waters, and the teeming, colorful river traffic beyond 
your windows. Restaurant, shops, a private park— 
an independent community on the East River front, 
between goth and 44th—just four minutes from Grand 
Central. 

The Manor, cozy apartments with small but fully 
equipped kitchens. Prospect Tower, hotel apartments. 
1 to 4rooms. Ready now. From $1000. Won't you in- 
spect them? 





FRED F. FRENCH MANAGEMENT COMPANY, Inc. 
350 Madison Avenue Vanderbilt 6320 


Tupor Crry 


AND WALK TO BUSINESS 





























She was so proud of him 


... until he began to dance 


lel had showered her with attentions 
... taken her to dinners, theatres. She 
had bragged about him so. ... No wonder 
she looked forward to the little party at 
which he would meet her friends! 

But what a disappointment! She was 
an exquisite dancer . . . had taken it for 
granted that he, too, could dance well. But 
instead— 

True, he went through the motions, or 


tried to. But it wasn’t dancing. He did 
the same old-fashioned steps in ex- 
actly the same monotonous way . . . over 


and over again... until it became mad- 
dening torture to dance with him! 

And this season’s new dances are so 
thrilling ...so fascinating! She could see 
the amused smiles of her friends... . 


He was like so many partners who can 
dance just enough to “get by.” Very, very 
few are really good dancers. A _ good 
dancer today must know not only the dif- 


ferent steps ... but the different styles of 
dancing. 

At the Arthur Murray Studio you learn 
how to do all the fascinating new steps 
in the smart new manner ... with the long, 
free graceful swing that is the vogue. 

You gain poise ... ease .. . assurance. 
You master the secret of leading force- 
fully ... of following easily ... any part- 
ner...any step...any style. You acquire 
that unmistakable style and grace which 
mark the Arthur Murray pupil and make 
him a desirable partner. 

Call at the Studio today for a free 
analysis of your dancing. Only a limited 
number of enrollments can be accepted. 
Present low rates are good for this month 
only. Studio open until 10 p. m. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 
7 East 43rd Street 








. Two hearts, my dear 


tu be.”’ 


old dear... .” 








and, of, I hear the taxi business isn't what it used 


“Oh really!—Three clubs—and why the dismal meter slump?” 


“Well, you see, since people learned that theatre seats could be bagged at 
Bascom’s just above 44th, without cruising all about town—Three no trump, 


And branches at The Biltmore, Plaza, Vanderbilt, Ambassador, Com- 
modore, Astor, Belmont, Murray Hiil, Imperial and Williams Club 
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MUSICABVE 
Gets 


Ligh l 


EST you forget 
—and it is a 


safe wager that th 
season’s 


Schubert 
—The 


Fan 
Gui NWS 


recitalists 
will not permit you 
to forget—we are 
approaching th « 
centennial of the death of Franz Schu- 
bert. It is not likely that the revelry 
over Schubert’s anniversary will equal 
the orgy which was prompted last year 
by the passing of a century since the 





demise of Beethoven, but already ther: 
is an ominous trumpeting of Schubert 
lieder festivals, Schubert chamber mu- 
sic sociables and Schubert piano pro- 
grams. As one of our eminent young 
cellists remarked the other day, Schu- 
bert’s grave ought to be enlarged so 
that the composer may have plenty of 
area in which to turn around. 
Easily the 
memorative phenomenon so far ad- 
vertised is the offer of munificent cash 
prizes for the best “completions” of 
Schubert’s B minor Symphony, known 
popularly as the “Unfinished.” Schu- 
bert’s revenues from this work were 


most diverting com- 


negligible, but it nevertheless has been 
a remarkable source of income for his 
successors. Consider the “Song of 
Love” from “Blossom Time” (a 
waltz version of the principal theme 
of the first movement), which prob- 
ably has earned for its adroit compiler 
a greater sum than Schubert’s whole 
output produced for its 
Think of the notable assistance of the 
“Unfinished” in the necessary business 
of reducing orchestral deficits. Now 
the symphony becomes a sort of cryp- 
togram with valuable awards for sat- 
isfactory solutions. There has been a 
deal of academic wisecracking about 


composer. 


this quaint competition but it offers 
to musicians at least an opportunity to 
collect a little prize money. ‘The hon- 
ors, if any, probably will remain with 
Schubert. 


NOTHER tenor has arrived. He 
is James Melton and he may } 
heard occasionally on the programs at 
the Roxy Theatre. Predictions about 
young singers who are laboring in t! 
cinemas are dangerous, for the exi- 
gencies of “presentation” perform- 
ances lead many gifted youngsters into 
strange vocal devices, but if Mr. Me!- 
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“ABVENTS 


Fanj 
Gui 


eaths 


Mr. Melton 


1» im Earnest 


ton can resist the temptation to warp 
ind whoof (if you don’t know what 
, the musical dictionary won’t 
help you) he may become A Name. 
The voice has a dark lyric quality and 
, startling range—but he is easier to 
hear than to describe. If you are 
dealing in musical futures, make a 
note of James Melton. 


this 1s 


UR season forecast omitted one 
( important newcomer, whose tour 
had not yet been announced when the 
prophetic spell came on us. ‘This add- 
ed starter is Andres Segovia, a Span- 
ard who, after the traditional manner 
of Spaniards, plays the guitar. From 
what one uncommonly discerning mu- 
sician has told us, we gather that he is 
: combination of Fritz Kreisler, Wan- 
da Landowska, Lionel Tertis, Harold 
Samuel and the English Singers. 

The juxtaposition of Segovia and 
the Schubert keening is a fortunate 
one for the guitarist’s impresario, as 
ur visiting plectrum specialist resem- 
bles the celebrated Franz—if the 
camera is not lying, although cameras 
frequently lose their veracity when 
pointed at musicians. Schubert, who 
strummed a little on his own guitar, 
left several works for the instrument, 
ind there probably will be some sort 
't happy coincidence. However, the 
striking part of Segovia’s revelation is 
said to be his Bach playing and _ his 
doings with Spanish dances. Segovia, 
we suspect, will be one of the new 
year’s principal talking points. 


—R. A. S. 


i 


The pastor of the local church is 
planning the preparation of a biblical 
musical drama, “The Ten Virgins,” if 
he can get the codperation of the 10 
young women, whom it will be necessary 
to have to help.—Brattleboro (Vt.) 


Phoenix. 


Help! 


Che first band concert of the summer 
was given on Wednesday evening with 
over a thousand people in attendance. 
lhe evening’s entertainment was some- 
what spoiled by the call for the fire de- 
partment to the country, however a 
splendid program was given and a large 
number of people stayed for the concert 
in preference to attending the fire.—Flint 


Hill (Ga.) Weekly Herald. 
he old poseurs! 
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“Don’t you think we ought to have had new tires for a long trip like this? You 
know these have been on ever since we've had the car.” 

"Yes, I know, dear, but there are a good many miles left in them yet. They're 
Kelly-Springfields, you know.” 











FACING THE 
NEW SEASON 


No matter how carefully you have 
tended your skin, summer sun, 
wind and weather have done their 
work. It may be only the reflect- 
ed glare of warm skies or spark- 
ling sea, but, the very clearness 
of air that has invigorated your 
body has been detrimental to the 
structural quality and texture of 
your complexion. 


Now is the time when liquid and 
semi-liquid creams are imperative. 
They alone penetrate well into the 
skin, nourishing the delicate pores, 
feeding the underlying tissues. 


To restore immediately the soft 
suppleness that assures absence of 
lines and wrinkles, there is nothing 
quite like LAIT D’OESYPE, the 
skin nourisher and cleanser, devoid 
of all grease and animal fats. Used 
with Bertie’s other aids to loveliness, 
your skin will quickly acquire the 
perfect look of youthful vigour. 


LAIT MEDIANA, the refreshing 
skin refiner and tonic, in liquid form, 
is not only tremendously invigor- 
ating but also has the _ intrinsic 
merit of penetrating well into the 
skin. Like all Bertie products, it is 
delightful to apply. 


EAU DETERSIVE, the truly re- 
markable astringent, clears away 
blackheads and keeps your skin firm, 
fresh and youthful. 


These three leading lotions of 
Produits Bertie are helping smart 
women every day to maintain the 
glowing glory of a healthy beautiful 
skin. 


Produits Bertie Made and Bottled 
in France Sold in the Best 
Shops in America. 


For demonstration of Produits 
Bertie and special facial 
treatments Visit 


SALON BERTIE 


21 EAST 57th STREET 


For appointments Plaza 2525 








CRASHING INTO 
BANQUETS 


WANT to justify my actions by 

declaring right at the start that 

Home Cooking doesn’t appeal to 
me. I yearn for the delicacies that 
only Oscar of the Waldorf or Mal- 
nati at the Biltmore are capable of pre- 
paring, and we who possess Ritz-Carl- 
ton appetites and Horn & Hardart 
pocketbooks can do but one thing. We 
crash! 

I owe my well-fed look to the pres- 
ent-day penchant for publicity. The 
celebrities of today don’t care a single 
darn what is written about them so 
long as their names are spelt correctly. 
Tell a man that you’re giving him a 
banquet and he’ll ask how many re- 
porters are to be present. 


N my youth I attended a few ban- 
quets and observed, next to the dais, 
a table labelled “Press.” At it sat bored 
youths and a few arty-looking women. 
As I grew up I discovered that I liked 
hotel cooking. I decided to join the 
fourth estate and forthwith did. My 
decision came one noontime a year and 
a half ago, when I was sitting idly in 
the lobby of the Hotel Astor. ‘The 
decision made, I strolled into the ele- 
vator and glanced at the list of events 
on the daily calendar. While I looked, 
the elevator man shouted “Theoria 
luncheon!” and directed me to it. 
I thought he had said “Peoria.” At 
any rate, there was a terrific bustle of 
women and a few men were hanging 


around. I pushed importantly toward 
one woman who seemed to be in 
charge. 


“I’m from the New York Times,” 
I said, figuring that I might as well 
associate myself with a good paper 
while I was about it. It was stupid, 
as I realized when I grew more ex- 
perienced. ‘To say you are from a 
New York daily invites a request to 
see your police card, and the paper’s 
real reporter might be on hand. Luck- 
ily, this gathering was being covered by 
the City News man and some of the 
press associations and the Times hadn’t 
bothered to detail a reporter. 


F course, it went over big. They 
were flattered to see a reporter 
from the Times. The luncheon was 
excellent, and so was Mr. Channing 
Pollock’s speech. I gathered that the 


Theoria Society was a club of women 
who go to plays regularly. It was all 
told to me in detail; I made copious 
notes which, when torn up, must have 
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“Go Joe Go” 


“Go Joe Go”’ Blues Stomp, Hal Kemp and his 
Orchestra. 
**Mary Dear” Fox Trot, Vocal Chorus. 3536 





“*She’s Got ‘It’”’ Fox Trots with Vocal Chorus. 
‘*Gonna Geta Girl’’ Six Jumping Jacks. 3603 


‘“‘Baby Feet Go Pitter Patter’’ 
“Sometimes I’m Happy” Vaughn de Leath, 
comedienne, with orchestra. 3608 


“South Sea Dream Girl’”’ Waltz. 
“Sunny Hawaii’’ Fox Trot, Hawaiian Guitars, 
Palakiko and Paaluhi. 3307 


Always something new on 
Brunswick Records 





There’s new snap, rhythm and pep in 
Brunswick records 


4, 


PANATROPES-RADIOLAS:-RECORDS 
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considerable bother to the street 
iers. 

listened eagerly to the chatter of 
other reporters (pardon that 
ier”) and asked the girl at my 
sht what she represented. She men- 
ned a Newark paper and I had a 
presentiment. At a McAlpin affair a 
week later she claimed to be represent- 

» a sheet in Stamford. 
Quitting the Astor, fed with chick- 
‘» and fed up with speeches, I hied 
myself to a printer and ordered some 
cards and stationery in the name of 
the Transcontinental Newspaper Syn- 
dicate. This was to be my meal ticket. 


bes detail each feast would be tir- 
ing. I have been a free guest at the 
Astor, McAlpin, Biltmore, Ritz, the 
Green Room Club, the Friars Club, 
the Roosevelt and the Pennsylvania, 
Texas Guinan’s, the Elks, Pierre’s, 
Sherry’s, and numerous others. I have 
honored Colonel Charles Lindbergh, 
Calvin Coolidge, Mayor Walker, 
Beatrice Lillie and Gertrude Law- 
rence, Governor Smith, and _ lesser 
folk who have vicariously regaled me 
with marvels of Italian, Bohemian, 
Russian, Japanese and Finnish cook- 
erage. It is an education. 

At times I simply stroll in and pre- 
sent my card; other times I phone in 
advance. Ask the banquet department 
‘of the hotel who is in charge and the 
rest is easy. Occasionally I write, 
sign a fictitious name, and present a 
letter which requests that I be taken 
care of in covering the banquet. I 
have never been disappointed. 

I am quite positive that I am not 
the only one. I never wear a tuxedo, 
and so pass easily for a newspaper man. 
The girl I have mentioned has ad- 
mitted that she, too, resorts to the 
same practice as a revolt against home 
cooking. If I marry her some day, 
which isn’t outside the bounds of possi- 
bility, we shall look for a kitchenless 
apartment. And as long as she doesn’t 
care a lot for breakfast, we need never 
cook a meal or pay for it. I assure 
vou that anyone in the world can eat 
luncheon and dinner every day of the 

ir at the finest New York hotels... 
but sooner or later your health will 

ik. The speeches that go with the 
meals are terrible! —EPICURE 


“Ne 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS’ LARGEST FAMILY 
STARTED WITH HORSE AND BUGGY.— 
Headline in the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 


rat 
if. 


‘ Just shows what can be done, if 
IS ‘ou really want children. 
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The Oliver Cromivell 


12 West 72nd Street at Central Park West 
New York 


32 Stories of Service 24 Hours a Day” 


UITES at the Oliver Cromwell embody the highest 
ideals of luxurious living, and offer the discriminat- 
ing New Yorker every home comfort that could be 


desired. 


Simplex, duplex, and triplex apartments, one to eight rooms. 
Unfurnished or furnished. Representatives always on premises. 


Phone Endicott 2000 


Mail this coupon for literature and floor plans. 


The Oliver Cromwell, 12 West 72nd Street, New York City 


Name 


Address 
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n its amber depths lies 
hidden—a great achievement 
in the art of blending coffee 

flavors 





"Good to 
the last drop” 















2-00 


THe FURTHER WOU 
G© DOWN THE 
AUTUMN R@AD 
THE NEARER VOU 
COME TO WINTER 
THE TIME WHEN, 
M@RE THAN EVER, 

WOOL) WEED FISK. 


PIS INNES 


TIME TO RE-TIRE 
GET A FISK 
TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Meeting the Wife—yp, 
at Hand—Sportsmen Gathp 


~~ is the 
. time for al] 


good men to come 
to the aid of the 
) party by driving 

down to Pier 57 
This matter of meeting one’s return- 
ing friends is not as simple as the untu- 
tored mind might expect. 

The temperamental habits of in- 
coming steamers are so well known 
that rather than keep you waiting about 
the docks all afternoon, two services 
have been established to inform you of 
the exact time at which your presence 
at the gangplank will be of avail. The 
Ships Arrival Service, Inc., may be 
reached by calling St. George 4472 
and, as our niees 7 Talk of the Town 
has already told you, will let you know 
when it is time to leave the house, for 
the modest sum of a dollar. Western 
Union offers a similar service—they 
will, however, tell you the moment the 
ship is sighted, fifteen miles out to sea, 
and call again when she leaves Quar- 
antine, so that the element of suspense 
is practically eliminated. ‘The usual 
charge is two dollars, added to your 
telephone bill. Ask the operator for 
Western Union and tell your story. 

The matter of obtaining a pass to 
the pier is admittedly a bore. Th: 
only known method of getting into 
the baggage enclosure is by means of 
a permit which may be obtained for 
the asking at Room 220, Custom 
House, Battery Place. ‘These passes 
will be mailed if you care to writ 
them all details in plenty of time for 
the government to untangle its red 
tape, but I believe that it is simpler to 
go in person. A pass granted to on 
person will admit any size party to th 
pier, but one—and only one—inside 
the enclosure. The difficulties of crash- 
ing the gate have been mentioned be- 
fore: neither a press card, an important 
manner nor It will do much for you, 
though persuasive, polite language has 
been known to melt the hearts of the 
clerks in charge. Do not try to bribe 
them! 

Those who wish to show a great 
deal of chien and can muster the 
proper credentials may go out on the 
cutter to meet the ship in Quarantine, 
provided they are either (a) news 
papermen with a letter from the edi- 
tor and a permit from the Custom 
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miths and Booking O ffices | 


House; (&) very illustrious; or (c) 
really in need of those two hours’ con- 
yersation With someone on board for 
reasons which the Collector of the 
Customs will recognize as urgent. He 
is not, I am informed, susceptible to 
the impatience of romance. There is 
no charge for the trip on the cutter, 
which leaves the pier some three or 
four hours before the ship is finally 
docked. The practice of meeting ships 
at Quarantine in a privately owned 
vessel and clambering aboard is 
frowned on by the port authorities and 
this trick can be turned only by means 
of a permit from Washington. I 
suspect that you have to be quite emi- 
nent to arrange it. 

The simplicity of having one’s bag- 
gage delivered is a relief after the 
elaborate ritual of customs inspection. 
Most of the big lines have given over 
their piers to the agents of a single 
large transfer company, Hendrickson 
by name, which may be reached at Chel- 
sea 6780. You will probably be mo- 
lested by its clerks in any case. If you 
insist on using your own family trans- 
fer man, this may be arranged. Your 
trunk is handed over to the bravos who 
deliver such things and should, with 
luck, be delivered inside of two hours, 
unless you live in Astoria. 


HE open season is at hand for 
deer, moose, partridge and bright 

red bandannas, and bevies of serious 
sportsmen may be seen in the gun de- 
partments of our better stores choosing 
their Mannlichers with great care. All 
this excitement, I predict, will con- 
tinue well into November and would 
die down completely only if each and 
every hunter could return with a fine, 
shaggy moose-head to endure over the 
library mantel until the moths merci- 
fully came to the rescue of the missis. 
The preparations and destination of 
the gentleman who would stalk big 
game seem to depend largely on the 
amount of time he can give to the 


enterprise. “There is, of course, no 


better hunting in America than that 
to be found in the eastern parts of 
Canada—the St. John River section 
otf Quebec and the province of New 
Brunswick offering the finest terri- 
tory. If you must plan a Canadian 
trip right away quick before I have 


time to tell you about it, a letter to 
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OVELINESS and a way to make 
this loveliness endure! The 
shimmering beauty of firm, 
clear skin - rose=petals dipped 

in cream! How to keep this beauty 
undimmed for many years! Every 
woman longs for these —they are her 
heart's desire! 

Everywhere lurk the enemies of 
a naturally lovely skin — sun that 
parches; wind that harshens; dust and 
soot that coarsen: late hours and just 
the years that etch implacable lines. 

To be serene in all one’s youth and 
loveliness, one must have a daily 
method that can be depended upon 
to counteract these foes. Women of 
rank, who] must be secure in beauty, 
have learned that Pond’s Two 
Creams offer precisely this. 

Fora searching gentle cleansing that 
frees the pores, use Pond's Cold Cream. 
Pat it generously over face, throat, 
hands, often during the day and 
always at night before retiring. Wipe 
off this cream and with it all deep 


+ 


Women of rank choose these creams to protect their loveliness + + 


+ 
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lodged dust and powder. Repeat 
and finish with a dash of cold water. 
Fora dry skin, leave some of the cream 
on overnight to restore suppleness. 

For a velvet Hower-like finish, use 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream after each 
cleansing except the bedtime one. 
Smooth it on lightly before you go 
out, especially for the evening. It gives 
you a new allure, holds your pow 
der reassuringly, and protects the skin 
from all irritation by wind and sun. 
ae 


REE OFFER: Wouldn't you like to try these Two delightful Creams made 


by Pond’s—for a gentle cleansing, for An exquisite finish? Mail the coupon 


and receive free sample tubes of each 


enough to acquaint you with their 


purity, their delicate fragrance and their smooth, fine texture. 


Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. W, 118 Hudson Street, New York City 


Name 
City 


Fal 
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State ¢ 
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In The Heart of Manhattan 


The Park Central is designed to please the 
most discriminating. It is one of America’s 
most distinguished residential hotels. 

1 to 6 rooms and more, furnished or un- 
furnished. Reasonable rentals include com- 
plete hotel service. Private terraces. Tower 
studio apartments. 


SRSA SER SES 
PZ LL, tdi hte .uhthunhtomutimmuutdemuuiitd 


lllustrated brochure on request 


— 


The Park Central 


7th Ave., 55th to 56th Sts., New York 
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She Windermere. 


A Luxurious Apartment Hotel 


666 West End Ave. {Corner 92d St.} 


NEW YORK CITY 


ELIGHTFUL suites of 1-2-3 rooms; each bed- 

chamber has its own individual bath and all 
suites are equipped with a splendid serving pantry. 
In addition to the magnificient public lounges and 
lobbies, residents of THE WINDERMERE will en- 
joy a solarium atop the building where a wonder- 
ful view of both the Hudson River and the 
Palisades can be had. For their further convenience 
there are a restaurant of the highest order, and 
charming smaller dining rooms for private parties. 





HERBERT JONES am TIMOTHY J. NORTON 


w 
F Managing Rebresentative 


Managing Representative 


HENRY F. RITCHEY 


Resident Manager 


Booklets and Plans upon Application . Telephone SCHuyler 6860 
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Mr. Taylor Statten, Y.M.C.A., To. 
ronto, Canada, will put you in con- 
tact with one of the greatest authorities 
in the field. I am limited by bounds 
of patriotism and space to the eastern 
United States. 


— the Adirondack resorts 
there are several which cater to 
the two-fisted huntsman who prefer; 
to get his deer after a good stiff port- 
age. One of the most noted hunters 
and guides, Frank Sochia, of Santa 
Clara, New York, is now taking in a 
number of gentlemen hunters at the 
flat rate of $9 a day—guide included, 
This camp is in the heart of the deer 
and bear country and offers one the 
chance to be as cave-mannish as one 
pleases. The camp was originally in- 
tended for lumbermen, and I believe 
the patrons all sleep in the same room 
in Brawnyman fashion. 

If the Little Woman insists on ac- 
companying you, you may have to re- 
nounce all such dreams of militant 
savagery. For such contingencies, 
many of the sportsmen so encumbered 
are planning a descent on Paul Smith’s 
completely civilized and attractive ho- 
tel at Paul Smith’s, New York. The 
outlying camps belonging to the hotel 
are placed in big-game country of 
parts and prestige, and the women folk 
may indulge in golf, bridge and danc- 
ing to their heart’s content. This is 
one of the largest camps in America 
as well as one of the oldest, and it is 
positively feudal in its operation: the 
hotel owns its own branch connecting 
with the New York Central Lines. 
In this district you may buy up a hunt- 
ing camp next door to our most suc- 
cessful stock brokers—for from $10,- 
OOO up. 


MONG tthe similar resorts to b 

found on Big Moose Lake, the 
Glenmore and Higby’s are planning to 
stay open for the hunting season this 
year. They include all the refinements 
of urban life with access to the deer 
runs. Only by the greatest courtes\ 
may these resorts be called camps, but 
the outlying cabins, to which hunters 
resort for three- or four-day periods, 
are pleasantly primitive. The Adiron- 
dack resorts attractive from the sports- 
man’s viewpoint include the Ausabl 
Club at St. Huberts, New Yor! 
This is run by a former manager of 
the Waldorf Astoria and is not a bit 
more rude than that fact would | 
you to believe. None the less it offers 
as fine deer hunting as can be found 
in the state and is much favored by 
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decorous gentlemen who buy their 
from Von Lengerke and their 
; from Abercrombie’s. 
Guides from any of these resorts 
rge around $6 a day, charge for 
their food in addition, and are not pre- 
pared to roll up their sleeves and do the 
cooking. For a party of four persons 
two guides and a cook are necessary; if 
there are women in the party the num- 
ber of guides increases at an amazing 
rate. My thology notwithstanding, 
women have never distinguished them- 
selves on hunting trips by their ability 
to carry tents piggy-back. 

‘he New York limit for deer is one 
per person. The open season for deer 
and bear in the Adirondack section is 
from October 15 to November 15. 
The season for grouse and partridge 
is about the same—you had better look 


into the ramifications pretty thoroughly 


before you fire. And both you and 
your dog must have special licenses. 


—G. P. 
* 


ZEAL 
He digs ditches 


with such vigor, 
—“What’s your hurry? 
cries a digger— 

Digs with fury, 

speed amazing, 

aed burning, 
eye blazing, 

earth- -turning 
as though for seizure 
of hidden riches, 

pitted treasure. 

Under the slab 

and the water butts, 
the ragged scab 
of the subway cuts, 
the spade belike 

with a ringing clamor 
will chance to strike 
a vein of glamour, 
with a ringing mellow 
and a ringing double, 
under the yellow 
clay and rubble, 

the molten matter 

of the rushing sewer, 
i golden platter 

or silver ewer! —PEGGy Bacon 


” 


the editor of the New York Times: 
‘one asked me lately for a definition 
ture.” I said: “It is represented 
mind by the Sunday New York 
HELEN MACARTNEY, Santa Bar- 
Cal—New York Times. 
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th us it is sometimes the Tes, 
mes the new vehicular tunnel. 
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EAST OR WEST, “THEY ~~‘ oth KNOW THEIR CIGARETTES!” 
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ranch” in Montana, all the cowboys are smoking Fatimas. 


\ 
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N a certain “dude 
For all their quizzical scorn of the effete East, these young 


Westerners are evidently quick to recognize the real thing, 


wherever it hails from! 


“fF ATIMA 





Of course they cost more—quality always does! 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 


29 Oo 


Washington 
Square 


Corner Washington 











FIFTEEN-STORY 
Apartment House of the 
highest type, combining all 
the elements of an ideal home: 
) convenient location, oversize : 
rooms, log-burning fireplaces, 
exposures on four sides. Now 
open for inspection. 


GweyN a 











Square North Rentals: 
2 200 
4-5-7-8 ROOMS $2700 to $7 
1 to 3 Baths = Occupancy in Sept. - 


J. IRVING WALSH, Managing Agent 


73 WEST 11th STREET > Telephone CHELSEA 5580. 
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45th St., W. of B’way. Evs. 
PLYMOUTH 8:30, Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30 OPENING MONDAY EVENING, SEPT. 26 


ARTHUR HOPKINS’ production of a Ree 


KATHARINE 
“Burlesque” CORNELL 


in “THE LETTER” 
A comedy by George Manker Watters and By W. Somerset Maugham 


MOROSC _ 9/30" Mats. Wedn & Sac 














Earn Big Money 


selling Diamond Monogram 
Book Matches. Latest craze, 
Everybody wants them. Easy 
to sell. Beautiful three let- 
ter monogram or any three 


binations. Keep cash pda posit 
ieee 2s your commission. Samples 

free. Does not cost youacent 
tostart this profitable business, Allorspare time. 


_Arthur Hopkins 














America’s Most Thrilling Operetta EMPIRE Epes. wer & Sm Bt. Eves 8:20 No bulky samples to carry. No demonstrations. 
WALLY GLUCK’S “Freighted - ations W oe Pe Sat., 2:20 Simply show them. They sell themselves. Men 
ghted with laughter and fond memories.’ and women, .. write at once for details and begin 


—Alexander Woollcott, World 


“Half-a-Widow” |||“p] CKWICK” 


With with JOHN CUMBERLAND 


GERTRUDE LANG, HALFRED YOUNG, and a London cast of 50 
JULIA KELETY and BENNY RUBIN 


to earn the easiest money you ever made. 


THE DIAMOND MATCH CO., Dept. 33 Springfield, Mass, 
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ENUE 3 
The Roxy Symphony 
Theatre Orchestra of 110 Choral 
Group and Divertisse- 
ments in which Maria 
Gambarelli is featured, 
makes the program at 
the ~‘?ae the talk of the 
town 


Mats. Wed. and Sat. 
en ean SIR BARRY JACKSON’S PRODUCTION 


woes ||| Yeuow Sands 
ZIEGFELD FOLLIES ||| +°»>9ys,cezaz,coumpy, success 
with EDDIE CANTOR 
Music and Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN A Melodrama 


ZIEGFELD Sth Be de eth Ave. SPEAcEasy les 
MOST PERFECT IN THE WORLD 


RIO RITA ||| manserety tasers 


Matinees Thursday and Saturdays 


SEATS AT BOX OFFICE : ’ we 
44th St., W. of B’way. Eves. 8:30 
(ee MAJESTI Mat. Sat., 2:30. Midnite Show Wed. 


BELASC Thea., W. 44th St. Evs. 8:30 “IT’S A CORKER"—Mirror. 
Mats. Thurs. and Sat., 2:30 
Sept. 29, 30: Bebe Daniels in 


mum WINGENT YOUNANS Presents © MILLER & LYLES Sept, 29, 30: Babe Daniele 


HIT THE DECK |||: “RANG TANG” | 2 


with LOUISE GROODY Henry Miller’s ti .¥. #,5t_ Bees. 8:30 CAPE Ou. cites. os 


TS—8 W Mats. Thurs. & Sat.2:3 
———— — ——— eS “4 STORM OF LAUGHTER” THE THEATRE WITH A SOUL 


The Americ ; CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
se American Comedion CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 


45th St., W. of B’way 
RO YALE res. 8:30. Mats, Wed. and Sat GRANT MIT FAMOUS CHESTER HALE GIRLS 
2 DISTINGUISHED BIVERTISSE MENTS 
WINTHROP AMES 
Major Bowes’ Family on the air every 


VE GILBERT & SULLIVAN George M. Cohan’s Funniest Farce Sunday through WEAF and its network 


MIKADO The Baby Cyclone ae. coer 


ERLANGER’S THEATRE Madison Ave. at 59th St. 
39 | WEST 44th St. Dir. A. L. ERLANGER Direction Leo Brecher 


VANDERBILT ‘Thea. "W, 48th St. Ers. 8: 

, AT., 2 FIRS J ; 
fats.” WED. and ‘SAT.. 2:30 | FIRST) TUESDAY, SEPT. 27 qSRATS| Saturday, Sent. 24 —\Lost at, the Front.” with 
Monday, Sept. 25 and 26—Irene Rich in ‘‘The De- 


HELEN FORD [néiiru]| George M. Cohan’ s Comedians | fisavrr rai a en Nis Sa 
PEGGY-ANN wi |” “THE MERRY MALONES”’ | Siatiy discciteo7" 8 “Fins whine.” wn 
: e McConnell Mr. Cohan’s Newest Song and Dance Show 


Ga=_ APOLLO T= snpror || The Patent Leather Kid 


JED HARRIS Presents 
» SEATS NOW— MAIL ORDERS FILLED By Rupert Hughes—Starring 
9 ee Were Soenane Richard Barthelmess 
E D Perfect W » N N in an Alfred Santell Production 
A First National Picture 


By Phillip Dunning and George Abbott in “MANHATTAN MARY” 


WALDORF = [Xt Mats: Wed & Sat. 536 FULTON _ Wet 40th st. Eves. 8:30 


























Ur wi the personal direction oF 
RO 5 personal (ROXY 




































Sept. 24, 25, 26: Norma Tal- 
madge in ‘“‘CAMILLE’’; Sept. 
27, 28: “ROLLED STOCK- 
INGS"’ with Louise Brooks; 























































































































: THEATRE Twice Daily 
BROADHURST Ti ais Hi with GEORGE WHITE (Himself) GLOBE Brway & ath | 2399;8:30 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. and a Company of 150 Street Reserved —— 
AMRASCANOR 48th St... W. of ‘ = 
AMBASSADO Eves. 8:30. Mat. wear “ Sat. D 
200 Good Seats Every Night $1. Is E: 
Eves. $1 to $3.50. Mats 50c to $2.50. 
= ee —~ 
48t e° Louis | 
MAT. WED. & Sar. 











EA. Spf EVES N840 : 
o> MATS.W O SAT ....240 : 


WITH BEN BERNIE AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
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“nd now Mme. Gerarde, 


famous French specialist in 
face rejuvenation, is pre- 
paved to show you how 
lines, wrinkles and sagging 
muscles may be scientih- 
cally eliminated without 
the dangers of surgecy. 


Consultation by 
appoi ntment. 





Vn Qiicarde 


5 EAST/57™STREET 
NEW YORK. 
TEL, PLAZA 8640 
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WEST 


8th 


STREET 





CENTRAL PARK 
SOUTH 


New 16-story studio 
apartment building 


1 Room, bath, §83 


Serving Pantry 

1 Room, Dress- 

ing Room, bath, $1 15 

Serving Pantry up 
Hotel Service Optional 


Restaurant 
Occupancy October Ist 


Douglas] Elliman & [p.. Inc. 


IS East 49th Street Plaza 9200 
or 


Representative on Premises 





Louis Cowan 



















THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


Come Into the Garden 
Maudlin—Murder, Sud- 
den Death, College and 
Love 


NYBODY in- 
terested in find- 

. ‘ing out what’s 
wrong with the 
movies can have no 
more fertile mate- 
rial to study than 
last week’s crop of cinematographs. I 
am at a loss as to what to say about 
them. The most constructive criticism 
that could possibly be offered would be 
to wipe them off the screen, tie a rock 
to them, and let them go over the side 
twelve miles out. It is impossible to 
believe that anyone concerned in the 
making of them thinks that they make 
any sense, and it is painful to believe 
that anyone who sees them can think so 
either—even in those dreary places that 
the American Mercury grows fat on. 

The Hollywooders must realize that 
the stories are foolish, the actions of 
the characters irrelevant, and _ the 
whole business’ infantile. Their 
thought must obviously be that their 
audiences are incredibly stupid, and, 
mayhap, I am stupid to think that the 
audiences are not as stupid as they are 
credited with being. 

The films under consideration may 
make money, but a succession of them 
would not, I believe. The average 
movie fan goes to his theatre rather 
than to the movie it is showing, and if 
every night he got this kind of tripe 
served to him he’d stay home or bellow 
for better vaudeville. Hollywood may 
not kill the goose that lays the golden 
egg by these things, but a slight over- 
dose will give the goose a walloping 
attack of indigestion, and why do that 
when just as little thought would turn 
out fair pictures? 






c . . 
, HE Macic FLAME” is at the 


Rialto and there is a nice tune 
that goes with it. 

“One Woman to Another” was at 
the Paramount and Florence Vidor 
looks a little thin. 

“The Dropkick” was at the Strand 
with Richard Barthelmess, and do you 
think a football game was won by that 
dropkick? Don’t be silly. Of course, 
it was. —O. C. 





unaccustomed , 
as [ am 


to publix 





speaking, 


said the clever cinema customer, I 
cannotrefrain from verbalapplause 
at the entertainment provided 


by the paramount F Ww 


where 


pola negri in the 
‘*woman on 
trial,” a para- 
mount picture, 
gives a dramatic 
portrayal of such 
excellence as to 
be yet unequalled 
on either ameri- 
can or conti- 
nental screens. 





and 


ben black, the colorful cali- 
fornian, is expertly euphoni- 
ous as he leads the paramount 
stage orchestra in musical 
merriment. 





and 
there’s jesse crawford, still 


‘ cajoling marvelous melody, 

and an intriguing short fea- 

| ture, and paramount news, 
and no ballet. 


by the rialto 








Ee neem 


where 


those lovely lovers, 
ronald colman and 
vilma banky, enter 
their second week of 
passionate romance 
in *‘*the magic 
flame,”’ a cinema of 
young love and cer- 
tain attendant trib- 


ulations, 
pre 


Rigit 
ToRRKE 
r 





by the rivoli— 
united artists 


where 


george bancroft in 
the paramount 
thriller “under- 
world,”’ knocks ’em 
dead, literally and 
figuratively, as the 
gleefullest gunman 
in all chica . 
whoa, mustn’t say 
the naughty word 
now! 








luxurious and comfortable 
these are 





publix theatres 























SUBURBAN- 
KNIGHT’S 


Dream 
As Overheard by a 
of Commuter’s Secretary jo 
“Hello... Hello... I say, Kit, 
remember that crack at break- 
fast about wishing you could 
get away from the lares and 
penates for a day or two?... 
Well, I’ve got the antidote... 
Lock up the house and meet 
me at the Roosevelt for dinner 
at 7... Yes, I’ve a table in your 
pet Hendrik Hudson Room... 
Then we go to the Follies— 
*way down front... After that, 
dancing in the Roosevelt Grill. 
Eddie Elkins is there, you 
know ... But here’s the big 
news, Kit. No ‘milk train’ 
home tonight. We stay right 
there at the Roosevelt— in one 
of those swank Colonial rooms 
—sleep as late as we please— 
breakfast in bed—and a full 
day in town for you to catch up 
on all that shopping... No, 
you’re not dreaming, Kit, 
Everything’s all arranged . . . 
That’s it—seven o’clock at the 
Roosevelt.” 


Not such a bad idea, is it? 


he 
IROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street 


EDWARD CLINTON FOGG 
Managing Dire&or 





























THE ART 
GALLERIES 


Even Art ts Prey to the 
Moving Van and Change 
of Addresses 


HE general 
American cre- 
do of standardiza- 
# tion has hit the art 
business and now all 
the dealers want to 
be in one street. Not 
that we object, shoes 
costing what they do. But the flitting 
has held the season back a few 
weeks and some of the early movers 
are still fighting with the moving men 
and trying to get the piano here and 
the bookcase there. One disastrous 
outcome of this trek was the discovery 
in the cellar of gear that grandpa left 
there when he was a boy. Senti- 
mentalists that we are, we cannot bear 
to burn the truck. And yet it is not 
worth moving. So we have a sale. 
Dudensing, late of Forty-fourth 
Street, up to now has always worn 
the shiniest of medals for good be- 
havior and high purpose. For a month, 
however, the window has been filled 
with the kind of stuff that is found 
in the art department of the Keokuk 
department store and on the counters 
of the various Woolworth emporia. It 
was dreadful. Hundreds of nude ladies 
in chiffon veils, eating cherries, draw- 
ing water and hewing wood. Nymphs, 
satyrs, cats, dogs and plates of fish. 
And the sad part is that the stuff sold. 
Great quantities of it. We almost 
deserted the cause when we heard the 
news. Anyway, the Dudensings have 
washed their hands with formaldehyde 
and have taken their Degas and young 
Americans to 5 East Fifty-seventh 
Street. We hope they never move 
again, and that the new place has no 
cellar. 


LSO moved to 5 East Fi fty-sev- 
enth is the firm of Babcock. 
Now and then we find a pleasing show 
at this place. Just now it is rather a 
mixed affair of its favorites, Childe 
Hassam, Inness, et al., with the best 


of John Noble. 


oo opens its fall season 
with a full show by Harrisen 
Stevens, a painter we know nothing of, 
save his pictures. These are lyrical 
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leven Moors 
of Sunlight for 
LINCOLN 


PRECISION 
SERVICE 


yl The new home of Theo- 
a dore Luce, Inc. . . . §33- 

41 West 57th Street... 
will insure the highest order 
of service for Lincoln owners. 
@ Convenient Location—Easy 
Accessibility—-wide two-way 
street. @ Over 135,000 square 
feet of floor space devoted to 
Lincoln service — everything 
under one roof! @ The most 
approved precision equipment. 
(@ Unsurpassed storage facilities. 
@ A chauffeurs’ waiting room 
—open evenings during the 
Opera Season. { Eleven floors 
of sunlight to make precision 
workmanship synonymous with 
Theodore Luce, Inc. 

Ready October Fifteenth 


THEODORE LUCE 


INCORPORATED 
Authorized Lincoln Dealer 
Sales 5 Service 
503 W. 56th St 
Circle 63¢ 


1760 Broadway 
Circle 6363 
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little things in water color, many of 
them beautiful and most of them sat- 
isfying. All of them though are un- 
happily framed, following an arbi- 
trary system of matting with unfor- 
tunate and unbalanced spaces. There 
are twenty-nine sketches in the show 
and we imagine they will sell exceed- 
ingly well. When he comes to his 
greens he accomplishes a sound tonal- 
ity and is by far the best in his “‘Wood 
Interior” and “Summer.” The pic- 
tures are small but that is not against 
them as they fulfill the requirements 
of design. 

\t the same gallery there is the 
summer output of Varnum Poor. Mr. 
Varnum Poor, as you may know, can’t 
be gilded any more by us. Anything 
he does deserves museum space and if 
vou like pots, plates and vases, Poor 
is your man. 


KNOEDLER & Co. will begin 
e their august affairs about the 
middle of next month. Until then 
they have the gallery pleasantly hung 
with masters and American painters 
of the mauve period. The back room 
sports a new show of forty-five etch- 
ings. There are included Benson, 
Bone, Briscoe, Cameron, Dodd, Mc- 
Bey and, best of all, Forain. If you 
like Muirhead Bone you will see the 
show and if you like Forain you will 
not miss it. 


TEXT door, Durand-Ruel have 
4 kept an ever-changing window 
for the summer trade. If you have 
heen away you will find something 
that you have not seen in this show of 
Pissarro, Monet and the happy French- 
men of the singing school. Daniels, by 
the time this is written, will have as- 
sembled his first exhibition of Ameri- 
can masters. He plans to open it this 
year on the first of October, a good 
fortnight ahead of previous years. 
Neumann of the New Art Circle also 
will have his autumn show on at that 
time. —M. P. 


THE COPY-DESK MUSE 


Grimly the headline man reduces 
Humanity to titles clear, 

Including all the rich recluses 
Found dead in Brooklyn every year. 


FLOWERS PUT IN LIQUOR GET DRUNK 
Headline in the Detroit News. 
You’ve heard of potted plants. 
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Not a boast—these 
apartments are as fine 
as present-day skillcan 
make them ... An em- 
bodiment of today’s ideas 
of apartment excellence. 
Conservative in construc- 
tion—worthily executed, mod- 
ern and individual in plan. 
There are simplexes, duplexes 
and a triplex, maisonette with 
private street number, two apart- 
ments with private elevators. The 
ceilings are unusually high—10' 4" to 
11'6". Fireplaces in every room that 
should contain them, which means 
never less than two to an apartment. 


The 14-room apartments have 23 closets. 
Maintenance charges 914% inclading 
sinking fund. Suites 9 to 16 rooms. 100% 
cooperative .....- Immediate occupancy. 


775 PARK AVE. 


AT 72%” STREET 


Selling and Managing Agent 


20 East 


48th Street 0031 





Vanderbilt 
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| Expressive 
Feet 


What do your feet express? 
Your shoes tell the story 
The model illustrated expresses — 





“Dignity — in a shoe for gentle-wom- 
:~ smartly conservative, subtly 
—— gore pump of suede 

lizard 


Color—in a rich, soft, woodland 
brown, toning in with the Fran- 
ciscan shade of fall woolens. 
Also in black. 


Comfort—in the good grip of the 
arch and snug fit of the heel. 


Quality—in the Hanan trade-mark. 
$16.50 


Hose to accompany — 
Aloma—a dull, flat tan 
Shadow—a subdued gray 
$2.95 a pair 


A Booklet of Fall Footwear 
will be sent upon request 


ANe&SON 


718 Fifth Avenue 634 Fifth Avenuc And 28 Other Stores 516 Fifth Avenue 411 Fifth Avenue 
New York City Throughout the World New York City 



















































THE 
CENTRAL BUILDING 


25 WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Our Central Building is a modern, thor- 
oughly equipped and serviced office building 
offering floor space at the lowest comparative 
rates to be found in the Grand Central zone. 
Its planning was done with an intelligent con- 
sideration of every present-day business need. 


A few of the lower floors have been thrown 
open and are particularly adapted to showroom 
purposes. They are provided with specially 
designed illumination. 


| Occupancy may be made at once 


Agent on premises 
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PARK AVENUE 
LODGING HOUSE 


HE address is a swell one with 

which to impress taxi drivers 

and salespersons who send out 
your C.O.D. purchases. Most all 
others know that any Park Avenue 
address below Forty-second Street is 
hardly worth mentioning. It might 
just as well be Madison or Lexington 
Avenue. 


The front of the house is frozen 
and noncommittal. The door is mas- 
sive; no name or number appears 
anywhere, and the brownstone ugli- 
ness of Number XY Park Avenue 
still retains the stupid dispassion it was 
born with in the nice nineties. A care- 
ful observer may see, however, that 
the curtains at the window are of 
coarse muslin, and if he mounted 
further than the first story he would 
discover that the white marble stair- 
case ends after one flight. The rest 
is of wood, to the fourth and top 
story. 

Where the marble ends, a thin and 
threadbare carpet begins an unevenly 
trod course. But even the carpet is 
worn out and discouraged by the third 
landing, leaving a noisy clatter to the 
top. 

Along the halls are signs: “Kindly 
put the electric lights out when you 
come home at night.” These are re- 
newed in deadly earnest each week, 
being written in ink and pasted next 
the electric-light switch, and just as 
regularly torn off by an indignant call- 
er who visits a young woman on the 
third floor. The halls are always dark 
when he leaves for home. Groping 
for the switch, he angrily tears off the 
offensive command. 


The house is run by a former Rus- 
sian noblewoman. Her maids are con- 
stantly departing unceremoniously and 
most of the time she attempts to do 
the housework herself. She is always 
overworked, the housework is never 
properly done, and she is continually 
beseeching an advance on next month’s 
rent. Usually she has cognac and 
kiimmel to sell; also some huge oil 
paintings, a piece of rare embroidery, 
and text books. 


N the first floor front, in a large 

one-room-and-bath divided into 
two parts by a portiére, live a “Silver 
Cord” mother and son. They are 
grim, serious persons who lie awake 
resting on one elbow at night, await- 
ing your stealthy tread up the stairs, 
so that they may accompany your 
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furtive step with a “Sh!—Sh!” till 
you reach your own door. You rarely 
see them except at dinner time, when 
they slink out, drab and dark, to some 
obscure restaurant east of Park Ave- 
nue, 
On the same floor, in the rear, and 
4 source of constant annoyance to 
mother and son, is a gay, white-haired 
bachelor given to inebriacy. Weekends 
are particularly hard on his sobriety 
and any Sunday morning mother and 
son can be heard passionately an- 
nouncing to the landlady their inten- 
tion of moving the very next day. 
But they never do. 

One such gay bachelor moved out 
suddenly, several months’ rent in ar- 
rears, and was never again heard from. 
But another, made in the same Grand 
Rapids factory, even to diamond 
horseshoe stickpin, moved promptly in. 


“T°HE second floor has mystery and 

romance. The front room is rent- 
ed to a tall and rather lovely lady 
who comes in every day at eleven, stays 
an hour or more, and leaves. Several 
times a week a tall, polite gentleman 
calls on her. The room is kept sup- 
plied with flowers, and the rent is al- 
ways paid the first of the month. 

The rear room is occupied by a 
Williams college man, for good rea- 
sons. ‘The Williams Club is very near 
to Number XY Park Avenue. This 
Williams man would really like to 
live in the Williams Club, but that 
is a little beyond his means. So he 
lives as near as possible—near enough 
to receive his mail and telephone calls 
at the club. He has a telephone in 
his room but he always gives the 
Williams Club as his home, and sev- 
eral times a day and evening he tele- 
phones over to the club to see if there 
are any messages for him. There 
hardly ever are. He writes his letters 
on Williams’ stationery, and he is, 
himself, practically convinced that he 
lives at the club. His room has a 
tew books, a victrola and a large 
ping-pong table. Weekends he goes 
to Westchester. During the week he 
works for an obscure architect. His 
Suits, shoes and hats come from the 
right shops. 

On the third floor rear dwells a 
dramatic critic for one of the lesser 
weeklies. His shelves and tables are 
lined with autographed photographs 
of Katharine Cornell, Pauline Lord, 
Peg zy Wood and others. He smokes 
Cuban cigarettes while at work, and 
ils mantelpiece is littered with theatre 
ticket stubs, unpaid laundry bills, tele- 











MOKADOR, the 
famous hollow stem 
“ashless ashstand,”’ does 
away with all the muss 
of stubs and ashes. No 
danger of burned rugs 
or furniture; no danger 
of fire, for matches, cig- 
arettes, and cigars drop 
down through the hol- 
low stem into the air- 
tight bowl and when 
they're down they're 
out! No smell remains. 
In up-to-the-minute homes, Smoka- 
dor is as popular as the bride at a 
wedding , . . and as necessary as the 
bridegroom. 
You will find Smokador in all smart 


There is only one 


TRADE 


Smo 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 


Smokador Mfg. Co., Inc. 


130 West 42nd St. 
New York City 


Copyright 1927, Smokador Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


SMOKADOR MEG. CO., INC. 
130 West 42nd Street, N. Y. City 


I enclose (check) —(money order) for $10.50 
(west of the Mississippi, $11.00: Canada, 
$15.00). Please send one Smokador to be 
delivered through nearest dealer. Color de- 
sired is checked. 


O Mahogany 
O Dark Bronze 


O Light Brown 
O Chinese Red 


OC Light Blue 
OC Dark Blue 








places, clubs, hotels 
ships and limited trains 

Ten attractive colors 
(count ‘em in the cou- 
pon below) to harmon 
ize with any surround- 
ings. The professional 
decorator recommends 
Smokadors, the hostess 
thanks her lucky star 
she has them. The care- 
less bachelor says they 
save him from being 
burned to death. 

You can buy Smokadors at $10.50 
each ($11.00 west of the Mississippi) 
at department, sporting goods, furni- 
ture and office supply stores, or use 
the convenient coupon. 


MARK | 
©) 1927, $M.CO.INC 


Manufacturers of 
hollow stem & 


“ashless ashstands’”’ 


ranging in price from 


$10.50 to $25.00 


—_— 
N. ¥. 9-24-27 


TRADE MARK 


Patented rolypoly ‘‘Rock- 
a-by” base swings Smoka- 
dor back into position. It 
does not tip over and spill. 


0 Willow Green White 
2 Olive Green 1 Roman Gold 
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charaéteri in 
the os} J 
Traditions of 


PARK. AVENUE 


The smartness, the refinement, the 
inherent distinction that is Park 
Avenue is reflected in these four 
new apartment dwellings by Julius 
Tishman & Sons, Inc. 


The en suite arrangement of 
rooms, their appointment and 
charm is the result of more 
than a quarter century of planning, 
building and managing experience. 


Immediate Occupancy 


885 Park Avenue 


N. E. Cor. 78th St. 
9-10-12 Rooms 


888 Park Avenue 


N. W. Cor. 78th St. 
10-12 Rooms 


983 Park Avenue 


N. E. Cor. 83rd St. 
9-10 Rooms 


125 East 84th Street 


Just East of Park Avenue 
6 Rooms 


For brochure of our ““Park Avenue Apart- 
ments” and rental information, apply to 
JULIUS TISHMAN & SONS 
INCORPORATED 
Owners and Builders 
285 Madison Ave. New York 
Or Your Own Broker 


PARK AVENUE 
APARTMENTS 











grams and cigarette butts. Every 
night after the theatre he comes home 
with an apple and a cake for tomor- 
row’s breakfast. He, too, is a member 
of a club—the Yale Club—but he 
works at home all day on plays which 
are continually on the point of being 
produced . . . but never are. He 
works in shirtsleeves, with a hat on. 
He had one production once, which 
was an out-of-town success for a 
month. 

A fashion advertising writer for a 
large department store occupies the 
third floor front. She comes home 
every evening with packages in her 
arms, probably new frocks. Almost 
every evening some young man or 
other calls for her at dinner time, and 
in her trail upon going, there is a scent 
of Lelong’s perfume along the stair- 
way for an hour afterward. She re- 
ceives flowers and books and many let- 
ters and magazines in the mail. Once 
in a while one hears her play a fine 
grand piano she has; more often it’s 
a new jazz record on the victrola. 
She never, never spends an evening at 
home, nor a weekend in town. Her 
usual bedtime is two A.M., or later. In 
the morning she leaves the house at 
eight-thirty. Her telephone rings stead- 
ily from five-thirty till seven evenings, 
and sometimes very late at night. 


HE fourth floor has one large 

room, two small ones, and a tiny 
skylight cubicle for the maid. The 
incumbent—for there happens to be 
one this week—is a timid, frightened 
German girl of eighteen. She is try- 
ing to amass a thousand dollars be- 
sides her passage money to Germany, 
in order to present it as dowry to a 
young man there. He is a shoemaker, 
and cannot come to America because 
his father was a cobbler, and so was 
his grandfather, and he has to carry 
on the family industry. Her name 
is Frances; she is very honest, and 
curtsies when spoken to. 

The large front room has in it the 
leader of an orchestra for a Broad- 
way movie house. His orthophonic 
victrola peals out resonantly on a Sun- 
day morning. Chorus girls come in 
to visit him after the show. They 
never seem to drink much—at least 
the morning residue in bottles is un- 
usually low from that room—but they 
make merry and dance a great deal. 
Often the landlady has to come up 
to stop the racket. This room is very 


pleasantly decorated, with lovely hang- 
ings, a grand piano and other musi- 
cal instruments, but not a single book. 
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HOTEL MARGUERY 
270 PARK AVENUE 


Frank V. Martin 
Manager 6140 


tie t 
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Perfection at 


Pleasing 


Prices 


Despite its superior 
advantages very 
modest rates prevail 
at the Hotel 
Marguery—the 
rentals by the year 
range from $1500 
and up per room. 
There are still avail- 
able a few non- 
housekeeping suites 
of one to six rooms 
with full hotel serv- 
ice, if desired. 


Suites are obtain- 
able by the YEAR— 
MONTH or DAY. 


The PAVILION 
MARGUERY con- 
tinues to entice New 
York’s elite—to that 
replica of the Bois de 
Boulogne — where 
they dine and dance 
‘‘al fresco”? in the 
Pleasant Parisian 
fashion. 


AT 4774 STREET 
NEW YORK 


Vanderbilt 
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lhe smaller of the two rooms is 
upied by a frowzy lady who sells 
real estate. She is always asking you 
‘¢ you know any good leads. Once 
she went away for a week, having 
saved up three hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, to have her face lifted. But when 
she came back she looked no better— 
in fact, worse. Her face was red 
and swollen and she scrimped for 
weeks after to make up the money 
she had spent. She is always late with 
her rent, and eats her lunch, break- 
fast and dinners out of little paper 
sacks containing cookies and fresh 
fruit. She always wears a silk hand- 
kerchief tied over her hair. No one 
knows why. 

The last occupant of this Park Ave- 
nue lodging house is a male dancer. 
He is a handsome young man, in 
clothes or out. In his room he wears 
only a pongee silk dressing robe. He 
has an Airedale dog which the land- 
lady cares for. His room is pretti- 
ly decorated; his books are interesting 
and on widely assorted subjects, in- 
cluding folklore, mathematics, poetry, 
agriculture, eroticism. His bathroom 
is most striking. He painted it him- 
self, entirely black. Walls, ceiling, tub, 
washbowl and all other essentials are 
enamelled in shiny black. ‘The cur- 
tains of his shower attachment are 
scarlet. Heavily bevelled mirrors in 
round or triangular shapes hang on 
the bathroom walls. His supply of 
cosmetics is large. Autographed pho- 
tos adorn all the walls. His mail 
comes from the South. 


OL\ 


HERE is hardly a time when all 
the rooms are rented at Number 
XY Park Avenue. One always sees 
a wooden stand just outside the front 
door announcing one-room apartments 
for rent, with private baths and old- 
fashioned fireplaces (gas-burning). 
Once, last winter, prohibition officers 
and a policeman broke open the front 
door in search of liquor—but they 
found none. One or two persons 
moved out after the episode, but their 
places were promptly taken by others. 
—ALIcE HUGHEs 


A more strict definition of what consti- 
tutes a tenement is imperative, the com- 
missioner declared. At present the law 
defines such a structure as a building in 
which three or more families live inde- 
pendently, doing their cooing on the 


Premises.—The Evening Post. 


(nd having their little squabbles 
too, We suppose. 
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EMBARRASSING MOMENT 


When your neighbor asks if you are thru 
with his lawn mower that you’ve had for 
over a week... be nonchalant... light a 


MURAD CIGARETTE 


MURAD 


For those who feel entitled to life’s better things 
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(A BIT OF YOU) 


PETIT $7.50; MOYEN $12.00 
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GRAND $15.00; FACE POWDER $2.00 
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The GILFORD 


Lexington Ave. at 46th 


1-2 Rooms 


(furnished if desired) 


Complete: 
kitchenettes 


Maid service available 


Occupancy 
now or Oct. 1 


CARAS 


The RANDOLPH 


135 East 50th Street 
_ 1-2 Rooms 
4 (furnished if desired) 
-  . Complete 
kitchens 
Occupancy 
now or Oct. 1 
_ JOSEPH 
MILNER 
COMPANY. 
285 Madison Avenue 


ASHland 4110 
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THIS is directed to those who 
have never been our guests. 
To advertise to those who 
have once enjoyed the hos- 


. Its superior service . . 
unparalleled cuisine and ap- 
pointments... would be as 
superfluous as a pin-wheel 
on “The Spirit of St. Louis”. 


She 
Ambassador 


The Hotel with a Continental! Atmospoes 
PARK AVENUE AT Sist STREET 
NEW YORK 





pitality of The Ambassador 
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LONDON 


Lonpon, SEPTEMBER |4 


“ T HE keynote o: 


the present sea- 
son was set by th 
picture of Mr, 
Baldwin, the Prim: 
Minister, equipping 
1imself with two 
thrillers by Edgar 
Wallace as he stepped into the train 
at Victoria Station on the way to his 
annual holiday at Aix. For, though 
Edgar Wallace may be a good man 
to while away an odd evening (his 
melodrama, “The Terror,” is proving 
the most successful play in London), 
nobody could possibly pretend to take 
him seriously. 

Nobody is taking anything seriously. 
You may judge of this by a passing 
glimpse at the theatres. Our frivolous 
censor, Lord Cromer, saw fit to set 
his ban on ** American 
Tragedy,” so that the young New 
York actor, Tom Douglas, was con- 





Dreiser’s 


fined to a solitary performance of this 
play between the walls of a dramatic 
club. 


nificent acting which he gave on that 


And instead of seeing the mag- 


one occasion, we have to content our- 
with the 
which he accomplishes in Kaufman’s 
“The Butter and Egg Man.” 


selves competent fooling 


N the whole, the theatre list 

dull as ditchwater. Exceptionally, 
Strindberg’s ““The Father” has proved 
a magnet to most of the neurotics « f 
the metropolis. And then, of course, 
there is Frederick Lonsdale’s brilliant 
little comedy, “On 
Approval.” Otherwise, we have found 
our principal pleasure in fighting ou! 


four-character 


way to a singularly dreary entertain- 
ment, “Potiphar’s Wife, 
which has gained an enormous réclame 


called 


because the critics, being overcome 
with ennui, thought fit to cause a hul- 
laballoo over Miss Jean de Casalis’ 
pajamas (which would be regarded on 
the Lido as positively Victorian). 
Indeed, the best entertainment now 
running in London is not in the shap: 
of a play, but of a film—by far the 
greatest British film that has eve! 
been made. It is called “The Somme” 


} 
) 


and it gives a picture of war which 
is almost unbearably realistic. T 
most wonderful part about it is that 
many of the actual war heroes 
seen reénacting the deeds which mad 
Thus, there is that un- 


t 


them famous, 
forgettable episode in which Pi 
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lames Richardson parades up and 
down the very edge of an enemy 
trench, playing the bagpipes in the 
midst of a hail of bullets in order to 
rally his company to the attack. For 
that action he gained the Victoria 
Cross, the highest award in the British 
Army. But, after seeing it on the 
film, one feels that no award could 
possibly be adequate to such heroism. 


T is curious to come out from see- 
ing this film and to find, a hun- 

dred yards from the movie hall, a 
group of discontented crowds, mainly 
composed of unemployed ex-service- 
men, listening to the red orators who 
daily spout revolution in Hyde Park. 
But their spouting is a little ineffective. 
You are always hearing, in America, 
of incipient British revolutions, but I 
for one cannot see much evidence of 
it. No capital in the world showed 
so little interest in the Sacco-Vanzetti 
incident as London, and all we had 
was the sight of a few fevered fe- 
males waving their fists outside the 
American Embassy. 

I attended the recent great Trade 
Union Conference at Edinburgh, and 
all I saw was a great sea of gloomy 
faces, listening to the chairman as he 
read out a long telegram from Minis- 
ter Tomsky in Moscow blaming the 
British Labor leaders for incompetence 
and condemning “the betrayal of the 
General Strike and the miners.” I 
saw a good many honest British work- 
men shifting in their seats a little un- 
easily, as they heard themselves being 
told off in this manner by the for- 
eigner. 

For the truth of it is that over here 
we are too well launched on a wave 
)f returning prosperity to bother about 
revolution any more. One sees the 
evidences of it everywhere. Lunch 
with any stockbroker in the city and 
you will be struck by the buoyancy of 
everybody round you. British in- 
dustrial shares in the past few months 
have added many millions of pounds 
to their capital valuation, and now 
that even the flappers in Mayfair have 
taken to speculation there is at last an 
ippearance of money to spare. Nearly 
everybody I know has made money out 
‘f a certain British silk share which 
as been providing the market with a 
hrework display of rises, and almost 
the first thing people say when one 
dines with them is: “Have you made 
‘ny money out of ... °?” Unless you 
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Permanent Waves of Distinction 















Careful study of individual style and re- 
Sp quirements—as well as expert perform- dts 
ies ance in all the chic new coiffures— | 
makes the permanent waving 
at the J. Schaeffer Salon—a 

» Permanent Satisfaction. | 
All work personally 


supervised by 


J. Schaeffer 


oa at 
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New York as 
Bryant 7615 























~ Small Apartments 


Immediate Possession 


1-2 or 3 Rooms 

17 West 53rd Street 19 West 54th Street 
Distinctive apartments, one, The spacious living rooms, the 
two and three rooms—some wood-burning fireplaces, the 
dite Genttions ot snk ane unusual service and . mainte- 
in ¥ + gr secon anata pen! " -~ ey 

» SMU appeal to the MI- 
at decidedly reasonable ren- NATING BACHELOR. Two 
tals. $1,200 to $3,300. room suites $2,000 up. 


39 West 54th Street 


Admirably adapted for Doctor, Dentist or 
Artist. Two spacious rooms, dressing rooms 
and bath. Comprises entire floor. $3,600. 


Representatives on premises 


Wm. A. White & Sons 


Established 1868 
285 Madison Ave. 


Tel. Lexington 2620 


46 Cedar Street 


Tel John 5700 
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flere fs 
a trunk 


that closes itself... | 


a push of the lever and it's shut 
... tight! A perfect trunk, distin- 
guished in both the seen and un- 
seen details....and its equipment 
is truly extraordinary. See it by 


all means! 


This is just one of an interesting 
group of travel aids to be discov- 
ered at this newest of New York's 
smart shops. 


PS A $2.50 bridy prize or gift I 
leatherelle case Jor a package of cigarettes 
and matches, with a trick lo pop them oul 


when wanted. 


hi ‘ 
WGGAGE 
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58 EAST 49th STREET, NEW YORK 

















Correct in every detail for 
formal evening wear. 
These distinctive, London- 
influenced Evening Clothes 
are tailored in the inimit- 
able Banks manner. 
To order or 


ready-for-wear 


$7 5 and more 


Banks Gu 


562 Fifth Avenue 


Entrance 46" St. 

























are an unhappy bear the answer ts usu- 
ally “Yes.” In these circumstances it 
is hardly surprising that the profes- 
sional harbingers of gloom should be 
given the cold shoulder. 


Py OTe has been more re- 
4 markable than the extraordinary 
eclipse which has been suffered by H. 
G. Wells. His latest book, “Mean- 
while’”—which is, of course, a ram- 
bling tirade anybody and 
everybody connected with the recent 
General Strike—has proved a flop of 
the very first magnitude. A few years 
ago a Wells book caused a. buzzing, 
not only in Fleet Street but through- 
out the West End. Now, apparently, 
he merely bores. 

There is, in fact, a delightful elec- 
tricity in the air—a feeling that things 
are moving so fast that we have no 
time for bores and pessimists. You 
would be surprised at our up-to-date- 
ness—we English who are always ac- 
cused of being back-numbers. I had 
an example of it the other night when, 
on the top floor of my club, looking 
over Piccadilly, I listened to wireless 
messages being read from Sydney, 
Australia; messages which one heard 
more clearly than one would believe 
possible. In that quiet room we dis- 
tinctly heard a clock chime the hour of 
three in Sydney, though we could nct 
possibly have heard Big Ben, which 


was only a mile away. 


against 





T seems indeed that when the fall 

is here we shall have a brighter 
“little season” than we have yet 
known. No fewer than six new minor 
art galleries are being prepared round 
about Leicester Square, and you may 
judge of their quality by the name of 
the most brilliant group of exhibitors: 
The Pandemonium. The tailors’ shops 
prophesy purples and golden browns, 
instead of the sober drab of last year. 
And if you look through the windows 
of the empty houses in Mayfair, you 
will see the decorators splashing the 
walls with the brightest tints of gold 


and silver. —B. N. 


THERE COMES A TIDE IN THE AF- 
FAIRS OF MEN WHICH, TAKEN 
AT THE FLOOD, LEADS ON 
TO FORTUNE 


Jim Slivers has been taking New Life 
Restorer pills, and has written a testi- 
mony to the company. They wrote back 
and asked for his picture to print, and 
now Jim is so all-fired swelled up over it 
that he says he will run for Justice of 
the Peace.—Bloomington (Ind.) Star. 
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In the very heart of the 
theatre, club and shop- 
ping centers and just 
far enough from Times 
Square to be away from 
the noise of traffic ik 


Hotel NEW YORKER | 
| Il] WEST 40 STREET ff 


will fill the long-felt 
| ) need for large, high- 
| 





grade hotel rooms,each 
with bath and shower, 
at rates from $3.00 up. 
A smart address for re- 
sident New Yorkers as 
well as a convenient 
stopping place for 
visitors. Anda clubby 
sort of restaurant 
will cater to the 
leadersofthecity’s 
thought and life. 


A REAL HOME 
NEAR TIMES SQUARE 
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your own estigat ions 





ALL SILK FROM 
TOP TO TOE 


SHEER <& 
SERVICE WEIGHT 


Perfect 
Quality 













45 gauge chiffon— NEVER 
French Piquot edge CHANGE 
Of course there’s only one way 
of being convinced 


. 
Gerton Hosiery 
140 West 42nd St.—7th Floor 
198 B’way near Cortlandt St.—3rd Floor 
Ave. near 34th Street— 


366 Fifth 
Room 410 
Mail orders filled 


Li locked J 
, ace chiffon..... $4] 67 Pees 
pair 
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OVERHEARD 
An ELEVATOR STARTER AND AN 
ELEVATOR OPERATOR COoN- 
VERSE BETWEEN TRIPs 


v6 ES, Joe, let me tell you that 
women are funny about keep- 


ing dates. “The stand-up break 
js bad enough, but when they’re late! 
God, but I hate a woman who’s al- 
ways late.” 

“Yh 

“Tt ain’t so bad once in a while, of 
course, but as a regular thing I don’t 
like it. I can’t stand waiting for peo- 
ple. There ain’t no excuse for it, for 
one thing.” 

“Yeh, that’s right.” 

“T told this dame I’d meet her on 
the corner of Sixth Avenue and Forty- 
fifth Street at two o’clock, see? Well, 
I got there right on the dot, and then 
I begin to wait. What time do you 
think she showed up?” 

“T dunno.” 

“Three-ten! Three-ten! I told 
her, ‘I don’t like waiting for no one.’ 
And she wanted to know if I was the 
Prince of Wales! Why, she knew I 


b ] ” 
wasn t! 


“Yeh.” 

“But she just kept me waiting there 
while she gabbed with some friend at 
the office. Just waiting there.” 

“Yeh.” 

“Well, let her go.’ 

— THEODORE PRATT 


’ 


SPECULATION 
If certain folks’ servants forgot to 
remember 
To stop the supply from July through 


September 

I'd busy myself with a brief specula- 
tion 

Regarding affairs at the close of 
vacation: 


Would milk on the porch of the 
Morgans be vaster 
In bulk than that waiting for John 
Jacob Astor? 
—ParRKE CUMMINGS 


Besides the love kiss, Professor Nyro- 
pot distinguishes the following: bridal 
kiss, friendly kiss, goodbye kiss, mother 
kiss, hand kiss, Judas kiss, peace kiss, 
good morning kiss, blessing kiss, and a 
whole lot of other kisses —E/ Paso 
(Tex.) Herald. 


\pparently Professor Nyropot gets 
around, 
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The choicest suites are renting rapidly. We suggest imme- 
diate action to insure a wide choice. 


RQ Suites of three to six large rooms, plus sleeping porch. Charm- 


ing Spanish Restaurant — Maids’ Rooms— Private Gar- 
ages—Protected children's playground—Electric refrigeration 


MOONEY & BEATTY, 


SCARSDALE 


522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
. Telephone, VANDERBILT 1610 


int 
fall in Scarsdale ov 


And the bracing air of autumn brings glowing 
cheeks and sparkling eyes— 


Then the charm of Scarsdale Manor is at its highest. In its 
setting above the wooded, rolling slopes of the Bronx River 
Parkway, Scarsdale Manor is Westchester at its finest. One 
finds outdoor life on every side. Golf, tennis, riding—all are 


OS be convenient. 20 country clubs are within a radius of 8 miles. 
Cho tt 


is a restricted new six-story elevator apartment building of 
finest design. The Scarsdale shops and station are nearby. 
Grand Central is only 38 minutes ride, with 63 trains a day. 
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INC. 
Phone, SCARSDALE 713 

















JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON-ROBERT MILTON 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
Arthur Hornblow, Dean 


AMERICA’S MOST SUCCESS- 
FUL SCHOOL OF ACTING 
Facultv: John Murray Anderson, Robert Milton, Jame 


Light, George Currie, David Burton, George Bamman, 
Robert Bell, Elizabeth Merson, Clark Robinson 





Instruction in all Branches of Theatrical Art: 
Dramatics, Dancing, Musical Comedy, Panto- 
mime, Scenic and Costume Design, Playwriting. 


Evening Classes in Acting 
Motion Picture Course 
Commercial Screen Tests Made 
Fall Term Opens Oct. 3rd. Enroll Now. 
Send for Prospectus Plaza 4524 
128-130 East 58th St. New York City 








sy BACHELOR APARTMENTS 




















1 & 2 Rooms and Bath 
Furnished and Unfurnished 
A smart New York address for residents 


44 West AAth Street 


47 West 43d Street 
The Royalton 


One of New York’s Finest 
Bachelor Apartment Hotels 


MODERATE RENTALS 


High Class Restaurant | 
Telephone VANderbilt 0645 ae 
~ Sai ee a ada ae 
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SMART NEW CADILLACS 
BY THE HOUR 


When perfectly appointed 
private Cadillacs with cour- 
teous uniformed chauffeurs 
are always available at $4 
an hour, what folly to be 
bothered with one’s own 
motor! 


Shopping rates are but $3 an hour 


V 


102 WEST 50th STREET 
CIRCLE 7210 
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A Fascinating Oasts 


See this wonderful City of the Desert, with 
the glorious trip of the famous Cunarder 
“Scythia,” exclusively chartered by Frank 
Tourist Company (limited to 390—half 
capacity) for our Sixth Annual Cruise de 
Luxe to the Wonderlands of the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Sailing Jan. 25, 1928 . 
visiting mysterious Egypt, beautiful Madeira, 
gay Seville, Granada with its Alhambra, 
mighty Gibraltar, ancient Cadiz, fascinating 
Africa, Algiers, Timgad, Tunis, Malta, Holy 
Land, Dardanelles, Constantinople, Bos- 

horus, Athens, Venice, Florence, Rome, 
aples, Messina, Taormina, Syracuse, Paler- 
mo, Monte Carlo, France, England, etc. 
Apply for further particulars to 


FRANK TOURIST CoO. 
(Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Ave., New York 


Philadelphia—1529 Lecust St. Chicago—175 N. Michigan Ave. 
San Francisco—S82 Market St. Los Angeles—756 So. Broadway. 
Boston—33 Devonshire St. 











RECENT 
BOOKS 


Two Fine Biographies: 
John Paul Jones and 
Rare Ben Jonson—Aes- 


thete, Model 1927: The 


American Caravan 


nam Rus- 
SELL’s “John 
Paul Jones: Man of 
ion” is such an 
improvement on his 
“Benjamin Frank- 
lin” that it can be 
described without exaggeration as one 
of the best modern American biog- 
raphies. The former work was as- 
suredly one of the worst, for the au- 
thor seemed quite unable to get over 
the fact that Franklin was very much 
more human than the school books 
admitted. With Paul Jones he ceases 
to snicker and produces a vivid por- 
trait, in which he secures his effects 
in a more subtle manner. The admir- 
ers of legend may not like it, but it 
is a first-class and serious piece of 
work, 

One hates to use the word “seri- 
ous” lest the impression be conveyed 
that Mr. Russell is in any way por- 
tentously patriotic and heavy-handed. 
He is thoroughly sympathetic towards 
Paul Jones, but has as keen an eye for 
his weaknesses as for his virtues. On 
the vexed question of why John Paul 
took unto himself the name of Jones, 
Mr. Russell’s view is that it was merely 
to save himself from the attention of 
spies. He describes the killing in the 
West Indies of two men, one directly 
and the other indirectly, at the hands 
of Paul Jones, which sent the young 
Scotsman into oblivion for a period, 
but was responsible for his eventual 
part in the history of this country. 

Then he launches into his narrative 
of the adventurous career which led 
Paul Jones so far; to high commands 
in the American and Russian navies, 
to receptions at the French, Danish 
and Russian courts, to the exploits 
upon which his popular fame rests, 
to a mistress who was the daughter of 
a French king. Neither the monarchy, 
the empire, nor the republic which he 
served seems to have appreciated him. 
Potemkin, for obvious reasons, wanted 
to sow trouble between him and Cath- 
erine the Great. But the United 
States consistently slighted him, used 
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Infections begin in 


SHAVING NICKS 


Most of the cuts your razor gives 
to your face are invisible. 

Yet each tiny nick is an open in- 
vitation to germ and dust particles 
to start annoying infections. 

Use Pinaud’s Lilac after the shave. 
Adash of this healing, antiseptic liquid 
and yourskin is safe! Each invisible 
break is protected. Your skin is al- 
ways smoothly clear. 

Be Pinaud’s Lilac at any drug or 

department store. Look for the 
signature of Ed. Pinaud in red on the 
bottle. Pinaud Incorporated, 220 East 
21st Street, New York—sole distributors 
for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. Cana- 


dian distributor, Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, 
204-206 King Street, East, Toronto. 


PINAUD’S 
LILAC 


{ Lilas de France ] 














_ Luggage Exclusively 





A famous Vuitton set 
that is ideal for brie! 
visits or long trips 
Maximum of room and 
convenience. 


ArtHUR GILMORE 
22 EAST 55th ST.. N. Y. 


Also luggage to order 
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the money which he advanced, and 
thwarted him in devious ways. It was 
t until a generation after his death 
that the American government paid 
his heirs what it owed him. 

Even then, as Mr. Russell recalls, 
Paul Jones had further humiliation in 
store. When his body was finally dis- 
overed and brought back at Roose- 


velt’s instigation, after everybody else 
had extracted an advertisement out of 
the situation, the body lay forgotten 


behind a staircase in Annapolis. It 
required seven more years to transfer 
t to the gaudy spot where it now in- 
pires the U.S. Navy. But Paul Jones 

ways craved applause and limelight 
and swank. He has them now at An- 
napolis, and his biographer believes he 
would accept this as ample compensa- 
tion for his troubles. After all, Paul 
ones did have a good time himself 
when he was fathering the American 
Navy. 


RARE BEN Jonson,” by Byron 
Steel, might seem at first sight 
to be addressed only to learned stu- 
dents of Elizabethan literature. In 
effect, the author is well versed in his 
period, but the book is the lightest and 
rightest entertainment imaginable, if 
one cares for spacious brawling, drink- 
ng, and the vagabondage of literary 
life, when vagabonding was never de 
luxe. Mr. Steel gets off to a sardonic 
start in which we contemplate the 
Renaissance reading by the light of 
burning Protestants and Catholics al- 
ternately. It was undoubtedly a bright 
light to read by. As Mr. Steel suc- 
cinctly puts it: “By the light of the 
fires, everyone in and out of jail is 
writing poems and learning Greek. 
The Renaissance is on in full swing. 
Even Mary cannot quite stop it.” 

I quote this sentence because it gives 
it once the flavor of the author’s style 
and is characteristic of the laconic, 
graphic method whereby he has pieced 
together the life of Ben Jonson. We 
see him as an uncouth, horribly learned 
oy, in flight before the jeers of his 
chool friends, who gradually becomes, 
next to Shakespeare, the most notable 
figure in the literature of his day. 
His drinking, swearing, slobbering, 
nd shouting; his insolence, his tri- 
umphs, his courage, his absurdity, and 
iis neglected old age are all here. The 
whole composes a tableau of Eliza- 
bethan England which, if drawn in 

most modern style, is a thousand fold 
more real, more living, than if the 

tual language of Shakespeare, Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, Donne, and the rest 


PERFUMES “6 


CHEVALIER 
DE LA NUIT 


THE "KNIGHT OF THE NIGHT" 
THE PERFUME FOR EVENING 
AND STAR-LIT HOURS —ITS 
DEEP, STEALING FRAGRANCE 
IS FOREVER REMEMBERED 


MADE AND SEALED IN FRANCE 
PARFUMS Cl RQ = 
20 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS 


IMPORTED BY GUY T. 610S0N, at 
565 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YOR 








Furnished Suites 
that Furnish a 


Solution! 


(9 OR people closing their 
homes prior to going to 
the country. 


For men whose families have 
already gone to the country. 


For families in need of city 
quarters to come to from the 
country 


A Furnished Suite in MAY- 
FAIR HOUSE Furnishes the 


Solution! 


Mayfair House 


610 Park Ave., at 65 St., New York 


Edward H. Crandall 
President 





Gy, Avene 


SOUTHERN CORNER OF 83rd STREET 


(een the 


social distinction of Fifth Avenue, a 
charming outlook over Central Park, 
and a service that is unexcelled. 
Apartments of 7 and 9 rooms (the 
only apartments of this size for rent 
in a new building so far south on the 
Avenue), also simplex and duplex 12- 
and 16-room apartments. Wood- 
burning fireplaces, herringbone quar- 
tered oak floors, kitchens and bath- 
rooms tiled to the ceiling, and glass 
enclosed showers. Agents on prem- 
ises, Rhinelander 10415. Immediate 


Occupancy. Attractive Rentals. 


Douglas] Elitmen 6 [s. 


Agent 
1S EAST 49th STREET 
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were reproduced, as is the custom in 
poetic” dramas or narratives. The 


spirit is faithful, if the verbal flesh is 
not. 





T has always been my stern duty to 
shrink from no hardship or peril 
in the unwearied pursuit of American 
literature, however freakish, however 








erts, for example. Yet, on the whole, poe ae 
out of more than eight hundred pages, 














AMERICA’S FINEST 
HOTEL APARTMENTS 


2 to Grooms from 
$2940 including 
valet, housemaid, 
butler, electricity 
and other services 
without extra charge. 
Best Restaurant in 
New York. 


Furnished or Unfurnished 


Lik Lane 


299 PARK AVENUE 
Charles Wilson, Managing Director 
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little emerges save what one has sus- Gyase'nair THIS SAFE, DAINTY WAY 
pected of the aesthetes for the past ten 
years or more. “For some time past, 
the editors had been conscious that the 
passive and recessive attitudes of the 
leading magazines toward new fields 
of reality and fresh racy attacks was 
depriving a great variety of national 
developments of their outlets.” On 


to fresh fields of reality and pastures ng 


Calia/ 
Sigel ppoe Ragen pobre wil Ye 
of new attack, as Milton might say. | ‘calf. Re Of-/ 


VERCOME, as I was, at the 
thought that so much literary in- 
justice was still rampant, despite the 
ravages of modern progress and the 
endless multiplicity of uncompromis- 
ing (and unreadable) magazines, I 
eagerly begin to read at page one. Four 
out of the first six pieces have sex for 
their theme. I jump to the novelettes: 
it is the same. That day I read no 
more, for the precisely opposite reason 
to that which prompted Paolo and 


— Park, Wes 
at Olst to G2nd gatrect 
Francesca to lay down their book. 


Columbus OOG 

















If this material has not found an 
outlet, which sounds unfortunately 
only too untrue, then, why should it? 
Where are “new fields of reality” in 
this ceaseless, adolescent preoccupation, 
which is never made interesting by 
new or subtle treatment? Surely, 








KATINKA 
109 West 49th Street 


Circle 0339 
FOURTH SEASON 


Lunch, Dinner, After 
Theatre Supper, 








there can no longer be any hope of 


; Gypsy Orchestra, 
shocking people by blunt references to 


Unique Entertainment. 
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Overlooking 
Gramercy Park; new; 
immediate occupancy. 
Some 


with roof terrace. 


Apply on Premises or 


BING & BING, INC. 


119 West 40th Street 


45 


Gramercy “Park 


NORTH 
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Holidays 
at Home 


Life’s a sort of lasting 
vacation at The Alden, 
where a one-room hotel 
apartment is a complete 
home serviced by able 
management. 


Apartments of 1, 2, 3 or 
more rooms (with serv- 
ing pantry) many over- 
looking Central Park, 
are available for long 
or short terms, unfur- 
nished or furnished, at 
reasonable rentals. 


CARL LETSCH, Manager 


THE ered 


225 CENTRAL PARK WEST 
North Corner 82nd Street 
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the themes of “What Every Young 
Man Ought to Know.” It is also a 
peculiar coincidence that the arrange- 
ment of this material is on a diminu- 
endo principle, as the last half of the 
book is free from that sort of thing. 
The casual bookbuyer, of course, will 
turn over the first three hundred pages 
rather than the last five hundred. 
Those who do are liable to be misled, 
unless they are in search of other 
things, and of these the offering is 
not any better or worse than will be 
tound in the better reviews. 

There is not a story comparable te 
Hemingway’s “Fifty Grand,” which 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly and 
had no need of all this hocus-pocu: 
about “passive and recessive attitudes.” 
With “The American Caravan,” as 
with all the coterie magazines, one 
has the feeling that if there is a single 
contribution which has not been re- 
jected for good reasons, the editors 
have failed to find it. The times 
have changed, but the aesthetes have 
not changed with them. —ALCESTE 


SNAPPY LITTLE SADIE 


A Srupy IN CONTEMPORARY 
RHYTHM 


She don’t care, and I don’t mean 
doesn’t, 
For all the tunes that wuz or wuzn’t 
Before Irving Berlin 
And the Tin-Tin-Tin 
Pan Alley (Oh, Sally! ) 
Began to compose. 
Her interest rose 
When the syn-syn-syn-syn-syncopation 
Shook the shoulders of a dancing 
nation. 
Here she comes... 
Snapping her thumbs! 
When she sits down at that old pianer 
She’ll tickle its ribs in no dainty 
manner; 
She will make it wail ... she will 
make it screech, 
Snappy little Sadie is a whale of a 
peach, 
And joy (Oh, boy! ) 
Will be yours for keeps if the walls 
don’t give 
And you let the lady, 
Snappy little Sadie, 
Live! —Etias LIEBERMAN 


POPULAR PEOPLE WEDDED FOR LIFE— 


Headline in the Boonville (N.Y.) 
Herald. 


And when that happens, that’s news. 

















ltwontTip 
Itwon “Spill 
“It's ASHLESS/ 
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age to rugs and floors. 


Ashagon Corona* is the 
new servant in the home. 
It won’t tip. It won’t spill. 
A jolt or push merely tilts 
the tube. The base remains station- 
ary. All matches, ashes and stubs 
drop down the hollow tube — im- 
prisoned by the ball check in the 
tray! To empty, just slip the inner 
tube out of the vertical column by 
lifting with the tray and remove the 


cap at the bottom. It’s so easy! 


Then, too, Ashagon Corona has the 
good looks that make it welcome in 
your home. Five beautiful colors 
from which to choose: Antique Gold, 
Green Gold, Statuary Bronze, Verde 
Green, Chinese Red. If your dealer 
hasn’t Ashagon Coronas, he will 
order them for you—or you can 
order direct—price, $10.50 ($11.00 


west of the Mississippi River). 


\ TUBULAR Propucts CoMPANY 


Plantsville, Connecticut 
New York Office: 247 Park Ave. 


‘Ashag 


artistic ashless ashstands 


*Patents Pending. Copr. 1927, 


agon 





INSIDE 


HE days of ugly, messy 
ashtrays have’ gone. 
And with their passing goes 
the annoyance and work 
caused by smokers’ litter; 
also the danger and dam- 











Tubular Products Company. 














§ fen Berkshire has pres- 
tige, distinction, charm, 
smartness and exclusive- 
ness, but what are these 
empty vocables of sophis- 
tication compared with 
the one word—HOME! 
Can’t we get together on 
that word instead of on 
the others? 


Two to Five Room Suites 
Furnished or Otherwise 


The 
BERKSHIRE 


21 East 52 


MR. MARTIN SWEENY 
Managing Director 














CUSTOM-MADE on READY FOR YOUR FOOT 


NKeblman/hoe Salon 


558 Madison Avemme. 


BETWEEN SS 8. SGrm Sts 





BOOKS WORTH 
READING 


We Recommend: 
FICTION 


(The first book in this list is reviewed in 

Recent Books, pp. 94-97.) 

THE AMERICAN CARAVAN. A yearbook 
of American Literature (Macaulay). 
A miscellany containing work by Hem- 
ingway, Eugene O’Neill and others, 
but chiefly illustrating the devious de- 
vices of the aesthetic movement. 

THREE Wives, by Beatrice Kean Sey- 
mour (Knopf). A-first-rate exposition 
of the modern marriage problem il- 
lustrated in three entirely dissimilar 
cases. 

STRANGE WoMaAN, by Elmer Davis (Mc- 
Bride). A married couple reach the 
dangerous age of forty; he contem- 
plates flight, and things happen. 

DEATH COMES FOR THE ARCHBISHOP, by 
Willa Cather (Knopf). A piece of his- 
torical reconstruction of the Southwest 
in the fifties, interesting for its details 
and local color rather than as a novel. 

Purse Strinos, by Edith M. Stern (Boni 
&f Liveright). A picture of the clash 
between an idle and unconventional 
waster and his bourgeois family-in-law 
in the nineties which were not gay. 

Wip, by Carol Denny Hill (John Day). 
The adventures of a Barnard girl in 
search of a Culture and a Husband. 

DAPHNE’S IN Love, by Negley Farson 
(Century). Office life, night life, and 
love life in Chicago. 

LittLe Sins, by Katharine Brush (Min- 
ton, Balch). The younger married 
smart set do their damnedest, but a 
great love conquers all. 

MarrRiAGE OF HarLeguin, by Pamela 
Frankau (Harper). London’s younger 
generation in trouble, despite the ab- 
sence of Prohibition. 

A Victim oF CirCUMSTANCES, by George 
Gissing (Houghton Miffiin). A hither- 
to uncollected volume of characteristic 
stories by a master realist. 

Dusty ANswerR, by Rosamond Leh- 
mann (Holt). A remarkable study of 
thwarted youthful emotion. 


And of Course Youve Seen— 


‘THE GRANDMOTHERS, by Glenway Wes- 
cott (Harper). Biue Voyace, by 
Conrad Aiken (Scribner). Face VAL- 
UE, by J. L. Campbell (Dutton). A 
Goop Woman, by Louis Bromfield 
(Stokes). THE Mon, by Blasco Ibafiez 
(Dutton). UNKIND Star, by Nancy 
Hoyt (Knopf). THE SoN OF THE 
Granp Eunucn, by Charles Pettit 
(Boni & Liveright). Tue House or 
Lost IpenTITy, by Donald Corley 
(McBride). 


GENERAL 


(The first two books in this list are re- 

viewed in Recent Books, pp. 94-97.) 

Joun Paut Jones, by Phillips Russell 
(Brentano’s). A vivid and colorful 
life of an eminent adventurer; modern 
without being smart-alecky. 

O Rare Ben Jonson, by Byron Steel 
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“EAST SIXTIES’ 


You may be 


one of the few who will 
appreciate the charming 
atmosphere of the “East 
Sixties." 1, 2, 3, 4 or more 
rooms furnished or unfur- 
nished; private foyers and 
serving pantries; central re- 
frigeration; private bath for 
each chamber. Restaurant 
under owner management. 
Attractive rentals. Immedi- 
ate occupancy. 


Representatives always on premises 


Telephone Rhinelander 3724 


ALRAE 


**A New Residential Hotel” 
37 East 647 Street 
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Men Must Exereise 








to Keep Well 
= and Women 
a: to Look 


Well 


The latest advance 
in weight reduction | 
is by new machines | 
which roll down | 
the high spots; 
thus many parts of 
the body can be 
reduced without 
dangerous medi- 
cines or freak diet. 


Dr. Savage 
Exercise Inst. 
Established 1890 
253 Madison Avenue | 

New York City | 


Send for Illustrated | 
TIO Booklet i 














In Greenwich Village 


3 ft Janet 


Invites 


You! 


Delightful Home Cooking 
Individual Service 
Cozy Comfort 


Mrs. BecKwITH’s TEA Room 
137 Waverly Place 























Dance Smartly! 


Learn to lead forcefully, follow easily. 
Develop poise, balance and confidence 
quickly. Become a brilliant dancer 
in a few private lessons from America’s 
finest teachers. Tuition Greatly Re- 
duced. Studio open until 10 P.M. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 
7 East 43rd Street 
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The SAMARKAND, formerly 
of 9 East 54th Street, 


now at 


8 West 52na Street 


The same soft lights, low 
music, comfortable divans and 
a continental cuisine. 


Evenings — Music of the 
Orient, Russian and Gypsy 
songs. 

Luncheon — Tea — Dinner 


Telephone Circle 10473 


J 








the spacious days of Queen Bess in re- 
lation to the literati of the time, writ- 
ten with freshness and humor. 
Some Peropie, by Harold Nicolson 
(Houghton Mifflin). Thinly disguised 
chapters of autobiography, by a dis- 
tinguished writer and member of the 
British diplomatic service, written with 
rare charm. 
GuINEA Fowt AND OTHER PouLTry, 
by Leonard Bacon (Harper). Satiri- 
cal verse for the most part, full of 
sardonic humor. 
LAND OF THE Pitcrims Pripe, by 
George Jean Nathan (Knopf). Mr. 
Nathan reflects upon the morals, con- 
ventions, and pleasures of American 
life. 
THE Turee Sitwe ts, by R. L. Mégroz 
(Doran). An intimate picture of Edith, 
Osbert, and Sacheverell, with an ex- 
planation of their work. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY CRIMES, by Fred- 
erick A. Mackenzie (Little, Brown). 
Succinct accounts of eight latterday 
crimes, including the Leopold-Loeb and 
Rosenthal cases. 
MeEmMoiIrs OF THE CourT OF ENGLAND IN 
1675, by Madame d’Aulnoy (Dutton). 
Restoration comedy comes to life in 
vivid memories of Charles II and his 
court. 
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New Yorkers’ | 
Premier French 
Restaurants 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


University Place | 





and 
HOTEL BREVOORT 
Fifth Avenue 


‘Y $e a 








Domestic MANNERS OF THE AMERICANS, 
by Frances Trollope (Dodd, Mead). 
A welcome reprint of an entertaining 
work more sinned against than sinning. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN Ex-CoLorep 

Man, by James Weldon Johnson 

(Knopf). A pioneering study of negro 

psychology now first issued over the 

author’s name. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


Circus Parapg, by Jim Tully (Albert 
&f Charles Boni). Bawzac, by René 
Benjamin (Knopf). THe Frantic 
ATLANTIC, by Basil Woon (Knopf). 
Bovauet, by G. B. Stern (Knopf). 


THE SEPTEMBER TREK 


Now this has no kitchen and that has 
no place 

For parties, and this lacks enough 
closet space. 

Just one radiator could never succeed 
In warming five rooms; and we cer- 
tainly need 

A bath tub; so let’s not waste any more 


time 
On this one. Five flights is too much 
of a climb— 


So on to the next though we cannot 
know whether 
We’ll save in the rent what we waste 
in shoe leather. 

—MarGarReET FIsHBACK 


CHAUFFEUR GOES 125,000 MILES ALL 
IN NATIVE STATE.—Headline in the Sun. 


“ , 
Greatly, we surmise, to the amuse- 





(Knopf). A most original picture of 
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CfrresisTiBLe Bags 
of antelope, velvet, 
brocades, leathers, and 
the newest vogue, 
ancient Persian fabrics. 
Representing the latest 
creations by Isakof, 
Arial, Wagner, Gauthier 
and others. Also a wide 
choice of important fab- 
rics and mountings. 


MARCASSITE EXPERT 








MONOGRAMMES REPAIRING 


Betrix & Koopman Inc. 
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ment of all. 








a little longer in the 

morning, for it’s just 

a peppy walk to al- 

most anywhere when 
you live at 


The 
LEXINGTON at FIFTY -SEVENTH 
An Apartment Hotel-Residence 


1-2-3 Rooms 
(furnished if desired) 
Yearly Leases 


Maid service 
Serving pantries, re- 
frigeration, restau- 
rant. Representative 

on premises. 


JOSEPH 


MLE. 


285 Madison Avenue 
ASHland 4110 
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HOTEL 
WHITE 


303 LEXINGTON 
AVENUE 


Northeast Cor. 37th Sc. 





ASuxury that Saves 


TT end of the first year at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel establishes a record of success in pro- 
viding modern apartment hotel homes in keeping 
with the needs of present day life. New Yorkers 
sensed the marked advantages offered here by 
leasing 80% of the suites before the opening day. 
Their judgment is reaffirmed by the unusual 
number of renewed leases. Residents have en- 
joyed the comfort and freedom of luxurious 
homes without household cares. 

Secluded in the quiet beauty of Washington 
Square and lower Fifth Avenue, this hotel is 
halfway between the downtown financial district 
and the midtown shopping, theater and busi- 
ness section. 

The spacious suites, some duplex with salons 
of double ceiling height and private roof ter- 
races, are complete homes. 


A an apartment hotel which set new and higher 
standards of comfort and convenience, Hotel 
White is rounding out its second year. It first 
made luxurious living economical by eliminating 
waste space within the apartment, doing away 
with dining rooms and servants’ quarters. 

The tasks of housekeeping and the supervision 
of servants were assumed by a management well 
known for its ability to satisfy even the unspoken 
desires of guests. 

The location, a five-minute stroll from Grand 
Central, saves hours a week for active people. 
Executives in the Grand Central district find its 
Adam dining room, on Murray Hill, a preferred 
restaurant for luncheon. 

Perched atop the building is a glass-enclosed 
solarium with garden promenade. From here one 
views New York in its pleasantest profile. 


1-2-3 OR MORE ROOMS 


with a bath for each chamber, may be leased for long or short term, furnished or 
unfurnished. Every apartment has a serving pantry. Maid service is included in 
the conservative rentals. A choice of desirable suites are ready for occupancy.The 
management at both addresses will be delighted to show the available apartments 


FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 


Fifth Avenue and Ninth Street — Stuyvesant 6410 


HOTEL WHITE 


Lexington Ave, and 37th St. — Lexington 1200 


OSCAR WINTRAB, Managing Director 
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IF we bought our raw rubber — world, and since rubber is no good 
in trickles, you might well unless it is being used, you don’t | 
be skeptical when we say haye to be gullible to believe | 
there’s “plenty of rubber” in United | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


. there’s“ plenty of rubber” in United 
States Royal Cords. ; 


; States Royal Cords. 
But since we own the largest pro- 


ducing rubber plantation in the United States Rubber Company 
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“David Belasco’s advice 
impressed me” 


Said Walter J. Leather to Joyce 
Todd as they started for an all-day 
motor jaunt through the Berkshires. 





David Belasco, 


dean of the American Theatre, writes: 


“The voice is to the actor what the chisel is to the 
sculptor. He must beware of dulling its qualities. 
Naturally I am vitally concerned about the voices 
of my players, so I always advise the one cigarette 
that I discovered many years ago that does not im- 
pair control of the subtlest vocal shadings or cause 
huskiness or harshness. I mean the ‘Lucky Strike.’ 
It is the player’s best friend,” 


ae : TPT 


“It’s toasted” 


No Throat I[rritation-No Cough. 
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